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The Discourses of which this volume is 
composed are accompanied, now on their 
publication, with a variety of notes, some 
necessarily in the ancient and modem foreign 
languages. These, it was hoped, would serve 
to confirm the opinions or elucidate the argu- 
ments of the text, when considered, if indeed 
the work be found of that importance, in the 
closet. But notes are of course not neces- 
sary for the ready comprehension of that 
which was delivered from the pulpit, and the 
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whole, it is presumed, may be well under- 
stood without them. 



To you then these Discourses, heard with 
favour and attention in your Parish Church, 
are now dedicated in print, with sentiments 
of affectionate regard, by your 

Faithful friend and servant, 

THE AUTHOR. 

SPRING-GARDENS, 
April lOth, 1829. 
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SERMON I- 



OF THE NECESSITY OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 



[Preached on possession being taken of the Benefice.] 



2 Peter i. 12. 

Wherefore I mil not he negligent to put you always in 
remembrance of these things, though ye know them, and 
be established in the present truth. 

The vaxious powers and faculties of the 
human mind have afforded matter for use* 
ful investigation to the learned and inquisi* 
tive of all ages. They have been defined 
and classed with the most laborious accu- 
racy ; their excellences and defects pointed 
out and illustrated ; and methods have been 
recommended of strengthening the former 
and rectifying the latter; and there is no 
doubt but that all the powers of the human 
mind, when submitted to the disciphne ad- 
vised by those who have made that subject 
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2 SERMON I. 

their study, may be, and often are, carried 
on to a much higher degree of perfection 
than if left to their native strength, and de- 
veloped in the ordinary manner, by increas- 
ing years, and commerce with the world. 
But setting aside the other important en- 
dowments of our intellectual nature for the 
present, the faculty with which we have 
to do, and to which the text summons our 
attention, is that of memory. Now the ob- 
servations that are usually made upon this 
head are to the following effect : that the 
incidents of youth make a more durable im- 
pression and are less easily effaced than 
those of advanced age: the first observ- 
able defect in the memory is, that the old 
man forgets the occurrences of his interme- 
diate life, nay even the speeches or the ob- 
servations of but yesterday ; while the les- 
sons or events of youth have retained an 
inseparable hold on his mind, and, though 
they may seem for a while to have been over- 
laid by the business of hfe, they are fre- 
quently brought forth to his recollection by 
the most trivial circumstances, by some simi- 
larity to present objects^ some association 



RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. S 

with passing ideas : and the more recent 
images still fade» while the pristine impres- 
sions recur unimpaired, if they be not even 
strengthened by the recal. 

To cultivate these advantages, therefore, 
and to remedy these defects of memory, in a 
religious way, it is evident that two courses 
must be adopted, early instruction and fre- 
quent admonition. It is necessary that les- 
sons for our good conduct through life, and 
for the attainment of a happy eternity after 
life, should be inculcated at an early period, 
and that they should be invigorated by re- 
petition: the instructor and the monitor 
are alike indispensable. A great master 
of moral wisdom * has said, that *' what is 
" known is not always present ;" and as reU- 
gion was meant for the regulation of our 
daily intercourse with our fellow-creatures, 
a pious maxim that slumbers whilst it should 
be put in action is like one never inculcated 
and not known : it may come hereafter to 
render our regret more poignant, but the 
loss sustained from its temporary absence 

• Dr. Johnson, Preface to his Dictionary. 
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4. SERMON I. 

may be irreparable ; the illicit passion which 
it was meant to check may have had its full 
sway ; it may have committed deep depreda- 
tion on our own innocence ; it may have con- 
taminated the virtue, or violated the peace, 
or impaired the property of our neighbour. 
" Wherefore," saith the Apostle, " I will not 
** be neghgent to put you always in remem- 
** brance of these things, though ye know 
" them, and be estabhshed in the present 
** truth." And with equal force he adds, in 
another chapter, " This second epistle, be- 
" loved, I now write unto you; in both which 
I stir up your pure minds by way of remem- 
brance, that ye maybe mindful of the words 
which were spoken before by the holy pro- 
phets, and of the commandment of us the 
Apostles of the Lord and Saviour ^^' 
From these observations it may appear 
that the present discourse will naturally di- 
vide itself into two parts : the first of which 
will urge the propriety of youthfiil instruc- 
tion, and the second evince the necessity 
of repeating and strengthening the lessons 
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RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 5 

of early piety by habitual recoUection ; in 
truth, by pubUc worship, at stated periods. 

The first point I shall dispatch more 
briefly. 

The second, as connected with those in- 
stitutions of our country which have estar 
blished a relation between you, my brethren, 
and myself, it is my intention to treat more 
at large. 

The epistle from whence the text is taken 
is addressed by its inspired author, not to 
any particular Church planted by the Apos- 
tles, but to the Christian converts, wherever 
dispersed over the world : it is from hence 
called one of the general or catholic epis- 
tles. Now it is evident that the great body 
of these persons must have wanted the first 
of the advantages of which I have spoken 
above, namely, that of an early institution 
in the Christian faith. The greater part 
must have been converted to the belief of 
a Saviour at an adult age, some even in their 
declining years. Yet would such defect be 
more than compensated by the manner of 
their conversion. The novelty of the doc- 
trine, the miraculous works in confirmation 
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6 SERMON I. 

of its l^ruth, were calculated to leave an in- 
delible impression upon the human mind, 
so long as the human mind retained its 
power of observation and reflection. 

What subsequent incidents in the life of 
man could overshadow an event of so tran- 
scendent a nature as his conversion to a new 
feith ? or how could the important change, 
with all its train of consequences, be thought 
to lurk obscurely for one moment in the re- 
cesses of the memory ? This was, in truth, a 
new birth, the regenerated person being con- 
scious at the time of a new existence. Yet 
does the Apostle find it necessary to call even 
such men to remembrance of their sacred 
vows and rehgious duties, and dedicates his 
epistles to that purpose. 

Early instruction with us supplies the place 
and performs the office of miraculous conver- 
sion. The first sentiments of reUgion in the 
cultivated regions of the earth are usually 
instilled by the mother. But even here, in 
the various calamities to which mortality is 
subject, and amidst the vices by which it is 
so unhappily depraved, the infant may often 
want this first food of everlasting life. Ex- 
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RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 7 

treme poverty in some parents, ignorance, or 
(which occurs more rarely) indiflPerence to the 
welfare of their offspring in others, would 
occasionally leave the child in total darkness 
as to the purpose of his creation, and the 
duties which he has to fulfil, and send him 
out into the world Uttle better than the 
beasts that perish. From this unworthy 
state it is the duty of natural humanity, of 
civil poUty, and, above all, of Christian 
charity, to preserve him, and to supply the 
means of early instruction, when parental 
efforts fail, or are inadequate ; and that, not 
for the sake of the child only on whom this 
care is bestowed, but for the peace and com- 
fort of that society of which he is afterwards 
to become a member. The deviations from 
virtue and integrity are but too frequent in 
those who have been instructed in their duty, 
and taught to look forward to an infinite re* 
ward for perseverance in well-doing; yet 
there may always be hope of reformation 
whilst the unhappy victim of vice has the 
early lessons of godliness dormant in his 
bosom. But if, when become an hardened 
sinner, he is to be instructed as well as re-* 
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claimed^ the task will be infinitely more dif- 
ficult. From considerations such as these, 
there have been formed by the members of 
our ecclesiastical Establishment, as well as 
by the various religious sects, institutions 
for the instruction of youth. A prompt ad- 
vantage is herein taken of that happy season 
for learning, which soon passes away, and 
can never be recalled; and the rising ge- 
neration have imparted to them the first 
lessons of piety, together with the means of 
reading those sacred writings by which their 
conduct is to be directed. When the im- 
pulses of nature, therefore, or the sense of 
duty are weak in the parent, or the pressure 
«f ^.erty strong, the destitute cMd «iU 
still find a resource in Christian benevolence ; 
fi'om thence he may be taught the advan- 
tages of godliness, and the misery as well as 
the danger of sinning ; and the Christian 
minister, even when preaching to the hum- 
blest congregation, may, with few exceptions, 
adopt the words of my text in his discourse, 
and say with the apostle, '* I will not be 
** negligent to put you always in remem- 
** brance of these things, though ye know 
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*' them, and be established in the present 
" truth." 

But the rapidity with which youth passes 
away is the subject of daily observation, 
and the cares applicable to that period of 
life cannot extend beyond its duration. The 
child, whatever be his rank, must soon be 
launched into the labour or business of the 
world ; and a more important scene com- 
mences. Religious principles, fax from ceas- 
ing to operate, are then first brought into 
practical use and effect ; they are to direct 
our actions, to control our passions, to be 
present to our minds in all our dealings with 
man, to form our habits, and so to conduct 
us through the temptations of the world, 
that the close of our life may correspond 
with its happiest beginning, and we may pass 
from time into eternity with a clear con- 
science and a firm hope. How can it be 
imagined that this more protracted and more 
important period should be lefi; devoid of 
all religious direction and support, save the 
casual recollections of our earlier years ? Are 
the lessons of youth always as present to us 
as the temptations of the world ? The care 
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which both God and man have applied to 
this subject indicates its vast importance, 
and gives a decisive answer to the preced- 
ing questions. The directions for the reh- 
gious instruction of youth are only of a ge- 
neral nature; the methods to be adopted, 
the persons selected for the office, the time, 
the place are all left to the discretion of the 
parents, or the wisdom of human legislation : 
it is only ordained that children should be 
brought " up in the nurture and admonition 
*' of the Lord\" But with respect to the 
worship to be paid to God by the adult 
man, we are not thus left in the dark : the 
orders are specific, the plan and method ex- 
pounded, the seasons fixed, and obedience 
indispensable. 

It would have been difficult to say what 
portion of time ought to be set aside for the 
worship of the Deity and the cultivation of 
sacred truth, had we received no directions 
on this subject. In our ignorance of the 
Divine nature, and our partial knowledge of 
our own, what rule could have been pre- 

^ Eph. vi. 4. 
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scribed, what principle fixed, in conformity 
to which the calls of the worid should be 
universally suspended, and the duties of re- 
ligion sufiered to interpose ? Human legis- 
lators would have differed, for they have 
differed widely from each other, on this 
point. 

This also is an important consideration : 
to appoint a sabbath was no trivial matter : 
it required in the Being who should per- 
form the task an adequate and perfect 
knowledge of man, of his constitution, bo- 
dily and mental, his powers and faculties, 
their capd,city for exertion, and their just 
claims of renovation when exhausted ; that 
is, it required the Author of man. God who 
made man, made the sabbath also for man \ 



** The necessity of certain recurring days of rest was 
felt and acknowledged by the ancient Pagans, though 



there was no uniformity or agreement as to their number. 
Id prsecipue fiebat in solennibus Deorum festis, quae 
instituta a priscis ait Athenseus *, ut recreationem aliquam 

^' homines haberent ; sed simul luxuriam refraenarent, Deos 
veriti convivas. Plato quoque censetf Deos, laboriosam 

* Lib. viii. p. 363. f Lib. ii. De Leg. tom.iiL p. 863. 
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The reason assigned in Scripture for the se- 
lection of the seventh day is, because on 
that day the work of the creation was 
finished : no time was suffered ta intervene 
between the completion of the world and 
the appointment of a sabbath for its first in- 
habitants, and oiur then innocent progeni- 
tors began at the same moment their week 
of labour and looked forward to their day 
of rest. The holy custom thus ordained, of 



** mortalium vitam miseratos, in laborum remissionem so- 
'' lennia sacra festaque instituisse. • . .Ceterum usque adeo 
^' a rebus laboriosis abstinebant in festis ut Antinous * 
" pronuntiet, ne arcum quidem tendendum, quia Apollini 
** festus sit dies : — 

" • • • • t(q si KB T6^a TiTtdvoiT ; aXka |jcf}Xoi 

Here we have both the divine institution and rigorous 
observance of days of rest, or of remission firom labour. 
Not even a bow was to be strung. The ancients, says 
Athenaeus, in the passage above referred to, thinking the 
gods were peculiarly present on those days, passed them 
in decency, temperance, and piety ; but the more modem 
practice had grievously deteriorated. 

* Odyss. xzi. ▼. 269. 

t FdthH Antiqnitates Homericae, Ub. I. c 10. § 8. 
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RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 13 

dedicating one day in seven to the service 
of our Maker, has been followed to the pre- 
sent tune by all those who had any know- 
ledge of the one true God. The sabbath^ 
therefore, began with the world, and will 
only cease when the world shall be no more. 
There is something so awful in the facts re- 
lating to this sacred day, that they cannot 
fail, when considered, of making a deep im- 
pression on the mind. 

To the descendants of Abraham were 
consigned the oracles of truth, and they and 
all the people upon earth were guarded 
with the strictest care from the debasement 
of polytheism and the hideous vices of idol- 
atrous worship. To this end the observance 
of the sabbath, imposed with awful rigour, 
and under the penalty of death, most power- 
fully conduced — " Verily my sabbaths ye 
shall keep; for it is a sign between me 
and you throughout your generations, that 
ye may know that I am the Lord that doth 
sanctify you. Ye shall keep the sabbath, 
therefore ; for it is holy unto you : every 
one that defileth it shall surely be put to 
death; for whosoever doeth any work 
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14 SERMON I. 

" therein, that soul shall be cut off from 
" among his people '." 

But no sooner had the Jews become a 
great people than a priesthood was neces- 
sary, and was ordained by God for the con- 
secration of his sabbaths, the preservation 
of religious impressions, and the difiusion of 
religious instruction ; and when they ceased 
from being a wandering race, and their civil 
polity was fully established in the promised 
land, a permanent temple was ordained by 
God for the reception of the ark of the 
covenant : there the priests ministered, and 
there the people observed their sabbaths 
and solemn days. " And the word of the 
Lord came to Solomon, saying. Concern- 
ing this house which thou art in building, if 
" thou wilt walk in my statutes, and execute 
my judgments, and keep all my command- 
ments to walk in them, then w ill I perform 
my word with thee which I spake unto 
David thy father, and I will dwell among the 
" children of Israel, and will not forsake my 
** people Israel. So Solomon built the house 

* Exod. xxxi. 13, 14. 
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RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 15 

" and finished it V- The dedication to God of 
this magnificent temple is perhaps one of the 
most striking passages in the Jewish his- 
tory; and it so well explains the purpose 
and uses of these sacred buildings in Chris- 
tian ages and nations, that I feel bound to 
repeat it. The ark of the covenant being 
brought by the priests from Zion, where it 
had remained in the time of David, and 
placed in the temple, then *' Solomon 
" stood before the altar of the Lord, in the 
presence of the congregation of Israel, and 
spread forth his hands toward heaven : and 
" he said, Will God indeed dwell on the earth ? 
** Behold, the heaven and the heaven of hea- 
" vens cannot contain thee ; how much less 
** this house that I have builded ? Yet have 
" thou respect unto the prayer of thy servant, 
** and to his supplication, O Lord, my God ! 

" that thine eyes may be open 

toward this house night and day, even to- 
ward the place of which thou hast said. 
My name shall be there : that thou may est 
hearken to the prayer which thy servant 

' 1 Kings vi. 11—14. 
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16 SERMON I. 

" shall make toward this place. And hearken 
thou to the supplication of thy servant, 
and of thy people Israel, when they shall 
pray toward this place ; and hear thou in 
heaven thy dwelling-place ; and when thou 
'* hearest, forgive. If any man trespass 
against his neighbour, and an oath be laid 
upon him to cause him to swear, and the 
" oath come before thy altar in this house, 
" then hear thou in heaven, and do, and 
" judge thy servants, condemning the wicked, 
" to bring his way upon his head, and 
"justifying the righteous, to give him 
" according to his righteousness. When 
*' thy people Israel be smitten down before 
" the enemy, because they have sinned 
'^ against thee, and shall turn again to thee, 
^' and confess thy name, and pray, and make 
" supplication unto thee in this house, then 
" hear thou in heaven, and forgive the sin 
" of thy people Israel, and bring them again 
" into the land which thou gavest unto their 
" fathers. When heaven is shut up, and 
• * there is no rain, because they have sinned 
" against thee, if they pray toward this place, 
" and confess thy name, and turn from their 
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RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 17 

'^ sin when thou afflictest them, then hear 
thou in heaveUt and forgive the sin of 
thy servants and of thy people Israel, that 
thou teach them the good way wherein 
they should walk, and give rain upon 
thy land, which thou hast given to thy 
people for an inheritance. If there be in 
the land famine, if there be pestilence, 
blasting, mildew, locust, or if there be the 
caterpillar ; if their enemy besiege them in 

" the land of their cities; whatsoever plague, 
whatsoever sickness there be ; what prayer 
and supplication soever be made by any 
man, or by all thy people Israel, which shall 
know every man the plague of his own heart, 
and spread forth his hands toward this 

** house, then hear thou in heaven thy dwell- 
ing-place, and forgive, and do, and give to 
every man according to his ways, whosp 
heart thou knowest ; (for thou, even thou 
only, knowest the hearts of all the children 
of men * ;) that they may fear thee all the 
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« 1 Kings viii. — It is difficult to show the advantages de- 
rived to human society by revelation, because it is neces- 
sary for that purpose to institute a comparison between the 
manners of Heathen and those of Christian states ; and the 
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16 SERMON L 



" days that they live in the land which thou 
" gavest unto our fath^s." 



former frequently defy description by their indecency and 
immorality : " it being a shame even to 9peak of those 
" things which are dxyne of them." Many even of the cere- 
monies of heathen worship are of a nature too disgusting 
to be explained. A comparison of the different degrees of 
knowledge by human inqairies^ and by divine revelation, 
on those points which are the foundation of all religion, 
such as the existence and attributes of the Deity, presents 
no such difficulties. I have here, therefore, thrown to- 
gether some of the opinions of the most profound heathen 
philosophers on this subject. Tbales, the first who in- 
vestigated these matters, thought ^^ God a spirit, and that 
** he made all things from water *." Probably something 
of tradition or revelation aided the researches of this phi- 
losopher. Anaximander held, " that the gods were born 
** and died at long intervals f-'* Anaximenes held " the air 
*' to be God, that he was boundless, endless, and always in 
" action J." Anaxagoras was the first that held, that " all 
** things were arranged and measured out by the power and 
'* understanding of an infinite mind §." Alcmaeon imputed 
"divinity to the moon and stars, and to the soul||." 
Pythagoras made " God a spirit extended through all na- 
** ture, from which our souls are splinters ^." Parmenides 
calls God " some circle surrounding the heaven, and main- 
" taining all things by its light and heat *♦." Protagoras 
'' knows not what to say of the gods, whether they are or 

• Cic.de Natura Deor. Lib. I. c 13. f Id. ib. J Id. ib. 

S ld.ib. II M.lb. f Id. ib. •♦ Id.lb. 
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I shall first observe incidentally upon this 
affecting passage, iliat the people of Israel 
BK directed to bring their private sorrows, 
as well as their public calaimties,to the house 
of God, and there pray for relief from them : 
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are not ; nor of what kind they are or are not *• '* Pe^ 
mocritus '^ sometimes thought images and their reflection^ 
'* gods ; sometimes that nature which throws off images and 
^ reflections ; sometimes our own intelligent principle f /* 
^' Of the variations of Plato/' says Cicero on this head, *^ k 
** is tedious to speak.** In one part of the Timeeus he sayi^ 
** that the author of the world cannot be named.** In hi3 
work De Legibus, ^* that it is not fit to inquire what God 
^' is." But in o&er passives of Ae Timseus^ and the work 
De Iiegibus, he asserts '^ the world to be God ; and the 
** heavens, the stars, and the earth, and whatsoever we have 
*^ received as such from our ancestors.** Xenophon commit^ 
the same errors ; making Socrates say, that " the form of 
*^ God should not be inquired into ;** and then, ** that he is 
** the sun and the aoul ; sometimes that he is one, sometimes 
'^ that they are many |**' Aristotle is all in ccmfusion : ^ 
one time ^* he attributes divinity to the mind ;*' at another 
he asserts " the world tp be God ;" then " he sets some 
** other Being over the world ;** and again he asserts " tiie 
'' light and warmth of heaven to be God{.** Contrast these 
barren speculations witii the text cited above, which has 
l^ven occasion to tiiis note : " Thou, even thou only, 
" knowest the hearts of all the children of men.** 

• €ic. 4» N«luim DMr. Lib. I. e. la f Id. ib. % M. ib. § id. ib. 
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What prayer and supplication soever be 
made by any man, or by all thy people Is- 
" rael,which shall know every man the plague 
" of his own heart, and spread forth his 
'" hands toward this house, then hear thou in 
" heaven thy dwelling-place, and forgive." 
These, then, were the methods which God 
thought proper to prescribe, in order to pre- 
vent the knowledge of himself from becom- 
ing extinct upon earth : a sabbath, a priest- 
hood, and a fixed temple. The success of 
the institutions visibly justify their adoption, 
and prove their divine origin. They accom- 
plished their object ; for the fact is undeni- 
able, that the knowledge of the true God 
was preserved among the Jews, not among 
the learned and inquisitive only of their 
tribes, but among the whole race universally, 
till the coming of our Saviour, whilst nations 
infinitely more cultivated and enlightened in 
other respects were sunk into the grossest 
ignorance upon this vital truth. "Thou, 
even thou only, knowest the hearts of all 
the children of men," says Solomon, in the 
passage above cited, before the assembled 
nation of the Jews ; and where among the 
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most studious and philosophical writers of 
heathen antiquity is there to be found so 
fiill and positive an assurance of the per- 
petual presence and infinite knowledge of 
the Deity? Yet were these his essential 
qualities known to the humblest of the He- 
brew race, and continually recited to them 
on their set days and sabbaths. Surely then, 
if it were the object of human legislation to 
preserve the important truths of rehgion 
pure and unadulterated, to give them a prac- 
tical influence over the human mind, no way 
was so efficacious as to adopt and perpe- 
tuate the methods pursued by Divine Wis- 
dom, and of which the success is so clear 
and incontestable. It is not without reason, 
therefore, that we find interwoven with our 
civil poUty, and protected by the funda- 
mental laws of the State, those sacred insti- 
tutions by which, as secondary means, the 
Jewish people was preserved fi-om the im- 
pious worship and corrupt morals of sur- 
rounding nations : a sabbath, a priesthood, 
and fixed places of worship ; all in their se^ 
veral degrees, and according to their various 
natures, detached firom secular pursuits and 
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employments ; abstracted from the ordinary 
occupations of a fleeting and wicertain life, 
and dedicated to the concerns of an existence 
which will be without end. The importance of 
the object might well claim such provisions. 
The power of miracles necessary for the 
first success of a new faith^ which was to 
take possession of the world without vio- 
lence^ has ceased since that faith was rooted 
and conflrmed ; and gospel truths confided 
to human custody, and guarded by civil es- 
tablishments, as the highest privUeges we 
can eiijoy^ are unfolded and propagated by 
congenial institutions. If not taught, they 
will be unknown ; if not obtruded on the 
j^ecollecticm, they may be forgotten. " How 
** shall they call on Him in whom they have 
" not believed, and how shall they beheve in 
" Him of whom they have not heard ? and 
" how shall they hear without a preacher * ?'* 
It is not fbr us to say what other plan Pro- 
vidence might ordain for the preservation of 
the Christian faith, if the system here esta- 
blished should be fiwcibly overthrown, or 

^^ Rom. X. 14. 
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tamely resigned ; it is sufficient to know, that 
the means which we use have been sanc- 
tioned in a parallel case by the divine adop^ 
tion, and have been found adequate to their 
end ; and we may well doubt whether man 
can propose a wiser course than that which 
has been sanctioned by the divine adoption. 
The adoration of the closet applies only 
to the individual; household prayer com* 
prises the famUy. Both these are unsohcit- 
mst and unostentatious acts of devotion: 
they may unhappily be omitted till the 
tune once set apart for their performance 
shall be regularly occupied by other busi- 
ness, and the consciousness of its recurrence 
obliterated from the mind. But a nation s 
worship is guarded by stricter forms, is imr 
posed by more observable circumstances ; 
it is directed by more instructed agents, it 
is executed in a more solemn manner. The 
service of the Church cannot be neglected 
till it is forgotten. He who pertinaciously 
absents himself commits a wilful and con- 
scious act of disobedience on every re- 
volving sabbath. This sacred day cannot 
steal psusit unnoticed : the universal pause 
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of biismess must awaken the mind of the 
most thoughtless ; the appearance of these 
sacred edifices attracts his eye ; the solemn 
sounds by which we are summoned to wor- 
ship strike his ear. All these methods has 
a wise spirit of l^islation adopted in order 
to call the human attention during one day 
in seven fit>m the perishable concerns of 
this world, and direct it to those of another 
to which we are fest approaching, and which 
will be without end. That object to which 
the Apostle professes that he dedicated his 
two Epistles, namely, the putting men duly 
in remembrance of those truths in which 
they were already instructed, was surely 
worthy the care of those who believed in 
the doctrines delivered by the Apostles. 

Wherefore, " What prayer and supplica- 
'* tion soever be made by any man, or by all 
thy people, which shall know every man 
the plague of his own heart, and spread 
forth his hands toward this house, then 
hear thou in heaven thy dwelling-place, 
and forgive, and do, and give to every man 
according to his ways, whose' heart thou 
•* knowest ; (for thou, even thou only, know- 
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** est the hearts of all the children of men ;) 
" that they may fear thee all the days that 
" they live in the land which thou gavest 
" mito our fathers.'* 
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ST. MATTHEW. 



St. Matthew ix. 9. 

And as Jesus passed forth from thence He saw a man, 
named Matthew, sitting at the receipt of custom : and 
He saith unto him, Follow me. And he arose, andfol- 
lowed Him. 

There is hardly any kind of writing more in-* 
teresting or more instructive than biography. 
It is in some degree by canvassing the lives 
of others that we learn to regulate our own ; 
to avoid errors, or cultivate virtues, the ef- 
fects of which we cannot fail of observing in 
the examples which biographical writing sup- 
phes. The great and good of every age and 
nation, in addition to their other motives for 
exertion, have not thought it beneath their 
care to court the applause of their fellow- 
creatures and the approbation of posterity ; 
and even those who have risen into eminence 
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by less honourable arts, or have exerted the 
powers that belong to high stations to less 
usefiil purposes, would strive to conceal their 
guilt from the knowledge of mankind. In 
the lives of the first founders of our Reli- 
gion, the Apostles and Evangelists, there is 
nothing to conceal ; for the humiUty of their 
origin, which, had human greatness been 
their object, would have assorted but ill with 
its habits and pretensions, is in the present 
instance an argument of their divine mission ; 
and that upon which we insist most, when 
we consider the mighty effects which have 
sprung from causes apparently so feeble ; the 
great work which has been effected by agents, 
humanly speaking, so mean. Survey the 
world as it at present exists, practising, 
however imperfectly, a system of morals in 
itself most pure, and adoring one omnipo- 
tent, eternal, beneficent Being ; and then cast 
your eyes back to those ages when our fore- 
fathers were worshipping in caves and woods, 
and offering their children or their captive 
enemies to hideous idols. And having done 
this, ask yourselves whether a change so 
stupendous in the religious ceremonies and 
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moral condition of the world could have been 
produced by a few fishermen on an olSscure 
lake, if God himself had not been with them 
to excite them to the undertaking, and pros- 
per them in the work. And if it be said, 
that these men have obtained what is the 
end, the vain and unsatisfactory end of all 
human ambition ; fame, greatness, : celebrity .; 
that they have estabUshed, as it were, and 
become the founders of a kingdom upon 
earth ; yet it is evident, before they could 
have looked to such a result, before the con- 
templation of it could have existed in their 
minds as a motive to immediate action, that 
they must have been confident of the effi- 
ciency of the means which they employed : 
that is, they must have been well assured of 
supernatural aid, as well as of the truth of 
those doctrines which they undertook to 
promulgate, and to which they required all 
mankind to become converts : for how could 
they expect the whole human race, to the 
end of the world, to be proselyted to error 
by falsehood ? The records which they have 
left us are in our hands: they have been 
studied, impugned, defended : they still pre- 
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Tail ; and in cases where the finest produc- 
tions of human talents &il of usefiil applica- 
tion, they affi3rd the best aid to conflicting 
virtue, the last hope to repentant guilt. 

The first of these records is the Gospel 
or history of the life and doctrines of our 
Saviour by St. Matthew ; of which evange- 
list and apostle I shall now give you some 
account. He was an Hebrew by birth, but 
advanced by the Romans to a situation in 
the collection of taxes. It may easily be 
conceived that the native of a tributary 
state engaged in levying imposts onIZ 
countrySo be .nSZed EL a f»eign 
treasury, would be a person subjected to 
much odium ; and, without referring to more 
dubious authority, we have indeed the ex- 
press words of our Saviour himself indicat- 
ing that he coincided in the general opinion 
as to the characters of persons thus em- 
ployed. ** And if thy brother," he says, 
neglect to hear the Church, let him 
be unto tiiee as an heathen man and a 
** pubhcan*." A more minute criticism 

• St. Matt xviii. 17, 
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would seem to place St Matthew in the 
lowest dass of publicans, or to sink faim 
into one of their agents ^ ; but, as we find 
Jam, under the name of Levi, giving a great 
feast to our Saviour in his own house, to 
which many publicans were invited % it waa 
more than probable that he was a person 
^igaged in a lucrative occupation ; though 
such an employment could neither inspire 
the hope iior supply the means of subvert- 
ing the established ordinances of the world. 
From this class of society, then, was St 
Matthew chosen, and the following is the 
manner of his call, as recorded by himself. 
'' As Jesus passed forth firom thence" (his 
own city, where he had healed the paralytic 
man) *' He saw a man, named Matthew, sit- 
'' ting at the receipt of custom : and He saith 
'' unto him. Follow me. And he arose, and 
*' foUowed him V 

From this period to the death of our Sa- 
viour we find St Matthew his constant com- 
panion, the eye-witness of his actions, and 

^ Suiceri Thesaurus Eccl. torn. ii. p. 1267. 
* St Luke V. 29. 
' St. Matt. ix. 9. 
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the auditor of his discourses. Without trac- 
ing the more doubtM history of his Ufe and 
sufferings, after the death of his master, we 
have sufficient here to convince us, that 
** he knew those things whereof he spake/' 
that he was a competent evidence of the 
facts which he related, and that (as I shall 
afterwards show) we possess his relation of 
them. 

There is no question, however, but that 
he ftdfilled that injunction of our Saviour, 
after his resurrection, which he has recorded 
at the close of the Gospel, and which would 
otherwise rise up in judgment against him : 
'^ Go ye, therefore, and teach all nations, 
'' baptizing them in the name of the Father, 
'' and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost ; 
teaching them to observe all things what- 
soever I have commanded you : and lo ! I 
am with you alway, even unto the end of 
" the world \" In obedience to this divine 
command, he is said to have first preached 
the Gospel in Judea, and afterwards to have 
passed into Macedonia, making many con- 

• St Matt, xxviii. 19, 20. 
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verts, and finally to have suffered martyr- 
dom in a city of Ethiopia, of which the name 
is given by some early writers. But to us, 
my brethren, he still preaches the word of 
truth ; to us he still testifies of the life and 
sufferings of his Divine Master; to us he 
still unfolds our fiiture destination, and pre- 
scribes our present duty in that sacred re- 
cord which he has left behind him, and to 
which I now call your attention: having 
spoken of the man, I proceed to consider 
his work. 

I shall pass over briefly a discussion which 
has arisen, whether St. Matthew, addressing 
his Gospel principally to the Jews, might 
not have composed it in their language^ 
which still retained the name of Hebrew, 
and is so called by the writers of the New 
Testament, after the Hebrew had ceased to 
be a living language^: because the ques- 

^ The testimony of the fathers is varying and uncertain 
respecting the language in which the Gospel of St. Mat* 
thew was originally written. Yet the evidence of Euse- 
bius. Lib. III. c. 22. that the Hebrew Gospel was not 
received by the Church, and the fact that it was suffered 
to perish, whilst the work in Greek has been preserved, 
seem dedsive of the questions of originality and authen<* 
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turn is not easentiallj connected with the 
mb|ect-niatter of the work; and because 
the proof that it was in substance written 
b}' him, as we now possess it, is of more im- 
portance. This Gospel, Uke the others, has 
always borne the name of the writer which 
is now prefixed to it fi*om the time at which 
it first appeared ; nor has any copy of it 
been ever known to exist bearing any other 
name or superscription than that of the 

ticity. M« Simon, leaning to the opinion that the present 
work is the translation, states what is perfectly satis&ctofy 
to the argument : *^ U suffit pour autoriser cette ancienne 
** version Grecque, qu*elle ait ete lue dans les %lisesybii- 
** dees par les apStres, et qu*elle soit venue de siecle en 
'* Slide jusqu' a nous par une tradition constante.** — Hist. 
Critique du Nouv* Test c. ix. 

On the language spoken by the Jews in the time of our 
Saviour, see the learned and accurate little work of (nam- 
bernardo de Rossi, '* Delia Lingua propria di Cristo e 
*' degli Ebrei Nazionali della Palestina da* Tempi de* Mac- 
** cabei." This learned person clearly establishes that the 
language spoken in Palestine in the time of our Saviour, 
namely, the Syro-Chaldaic, is that which is &miliarly called 
in the New Testament the Hebrew : " E certo che quella 
*' lingua di spesso viene da essi (i scrittori sagro-santi del 
** Nuovo Testamento) chiamata col nome di Ebraica.'' — 
Dissert. IL c. 25, — See also Salmasius de Hellenistica, 
p. 181. ed. Lugd. Bat. 1643. 
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Gospel according to Matthew, or St. Mat- 
thew. Under this appellation it is cited by 
those early writers who, living close to the 
time of the Evangelist, could neither be 
ignorant of the real author, nor have any 
common motive inducing them to conspire 
in the groundless assumption of this disci- 
ple's name. Further, it contains none of 
those discrepancies in unessential matters 
from the usages of the time in which it pro- 
fesses to have been written, or from the 
manners and polity of the people of which 
it treats, from whence forgeries are invari- 
ably detected by the scrutinizing eye of cri- 
ticism. Its authenticity is sustained by the 
testimony of enemies as well as friends ; fot 
though there were some early heretics in 
the Church % (the Marcionites and Cerdo- 
nians,) who denied the paramount authority 
of this Gospel, as refriting their peculiar 

s We learn from Epiphanius that Marcion, who was the 
disciple of Cerdon, came to Rome after the death of Pope 
Hyginus, that is, according to the computation of Baro- 
nius, A.D. 157. Tertullian is more doubtful, and assigns 
two dates for the occurrence. The difference of four years 
is not worth discussing here. 

D 2 
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tenets, none ever denied that it was written 
by the hand of him whose name it bore. 
That it is essentially unaltered, that it has 
descended to «. a. to author fet sent it 
forth into the world, is rendered mdisput- 
ably evident by the quotations from it, to 
be found in ecclesiastical writers of different 
countries through every age, from the very 
era of its promulgation to the invention of 
that art which now places it in the hands of 
the humblest Christian. It is further pro- 
per to remark, that the value of this, and 
the other Scriptures, was greatly enhanced 
to their first possessors by the danger to 
which they were exposed who retained 
them in their possession during seasons of 
persecution : and that which men guard 
with imminent peril from external violence, 
they will with equal care protect from in- 
ternal change or corruption. Various per- 
secutions have been raised against the sa- 
cred writings themselves, and the converts 
to Christianity have been ordered, on pain 
of death, to deliver up the records on which 
their faith was founded, in order to be de- 
stroyed. The Emperor Diocletian, a man 
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of no mean capacity for effecting his pur- 
pose^ was most strenuous in this work \ But 
the disgraceful term of " traitors," imposed 
by the Christians themselves on those of 
their timid brethren who betrayed the sa- 
cred deposit of the word of God, diffiised 
greater terror than the threat of martyrdom 
denounced by the Pagan prince, and his 
object was defeated*. 

^ The order of the three kinds of persecution to which 
Christianity was subjected by this Emperor is accurately 
arranged by Joseph Sc^aliger. " Namedictum Diocletian! 
" de tradendis codicibus prius est ecclesiarum eversione. 
Eversio ecclesiarum prior caede martyrum. Felix Africa- 
nus episcopus et socii ejus supplicio in Campania aifecti 
ideo, quod codices DEiFicoSy id estSacram Scripturam, 
" tradere noluissent ♦." The first persecution of this reign 
was raised for guarding the sacred books. Gibbon allows 
that at the time of this persecution (which may be assumed 
as occurring A.D.301,) *^ The copies as well as the ver- 
" sions of Scripture were so multiplied in the empire, that 
** the most severe inquisition could no longer be attended 
*' with any fatal consequences f •" 

* " Id quidem certissimum est, a Diocletiano sacros 
" libros Novi Testamenti studiose conquisitos et combustos 
*'fuisse,adeo ut qui libros tradere negarentmartyrio afBce- 

* Scaligeri de Emendatione Temporum Proleg. p. xviii. 
t VoL ii. p. 616. 
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Now whoever considers how many noble 
writings of antiquity have been irrecoverably 
lost in the mere lapse of time, and amidst 
the revolutions of the world, and observes 
further, that in addition to these natural 
causes, still operative, the most active ma- 
lice of man, aided by unbounded power, has 
not been able to effect any material change 
in the sacred writings, much less to destroy 
them, but that they remain as they first fell 
j&om the hands of their authors, cannot, I 
should think, but perceive the finger of God 
in a preservation so unexampled. 

It is clear, then, that the Gospel according 
to St. Matthew was written by him whose 
name it bears, and that it has descended to 
our hands essentially as it left his ; for we 
can trace its identity down the stream of 
time from the era of its pubhcation to the 
present period. You have heard what was 

" rentur,qui vero traderent traditores a primis Christianis 
*' dicerentur * ; sed quo magis tyrannus in sacras paginas 
*' grassabatuTy eo sanctius esedem a Christianis servaban- 
" tur f.** 

* Augustinus, lib. vii. de Bapt. contra Donat c. 2. 
t Fridi Introductio, cap. xiL edit. Hoffman. 
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the origiiial occupation of the writer^ and 
may readily conjecture what were his natural 
means of acquiring knowledge. I turn to 
the work of this pubUcan, and there I find a 
discourse attributed by him to a mysterious 
and holy person on the resurrection of the 
dead, and on a day of judgment and final re- 
tribution in a fixture world. I read the folr 
lowing words : 

** When the Son of Man shall come in 
" His glory, and all the holy angels with 
" Him, then shaU He sit upon the throne 
" of His glory, and before Him shall be ga- 
" thered all nations : and He shall separate 
them one fi'om another, as a shepherd di^ 
videth his sheep fi*om the goats ; and He 
shall set the sheep on His right hand, but 
the goats on the left. Then shall the 
King say unto them on His right hand. 
Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit 
the kingdom prepared for you fi*om the 
foundation of the world. Then shall He say 
also unto them on the left hand. Depart 
fi*om me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, 
prepared for the devU and his angels. 
And these shall go away into everlasting 
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" punishment, but the righteous into life 
'* eternal ^^ 

What sages and philosophers, then, had 
never been able to discover, or to evince 
with certainty, however they might suspect 
the fact, I find here declared in the writings 
of an humble collector of taxes, bom and 
Uving in an obscure nook of the Roman em- 
pire. Whence hath this man this know- 
ledge, I naturally ask, but from above ? My 
conscience tells me that I am a responsible 
being, that I am accountable for my actions ; 
and in this man s brief but important work 
I have the day of account announced and 
described. But conscience may deceive, and 
enthusiasm may rave, of what will never 
take place. I refer, therefore, to another 
passage in the same work, and I find a pre- 
diction uttered, and the accompUshment fol- 
lowing. 

Attend to this passage : " And Jesus went 
out and departed from the temple ; and 
His disciples came to Him to show Him 
the buildings of the temple. And Jesus said 

^ St. Matt. XXV. 31 46. 
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" unto them. See ye not all these things ? 
" verily, I say unto you, there shall not be 
" left here one stone upon another, that shall 
not be thrown down V' " O Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem, thou that killest the prophets, 
" and stonest them which are sent unto thee, 
how often would I have gathered thy chil- 
dren together, even as a hen gathereth her 
*' chickens under her wings, and ye would 
" not ! Behold your house is left unto you 
" desolate °*." 

This prophecy was coniSgned to writing, 
and left behind him by St. Matthew, whilst 
the city of Jerusalem was still flourishing, 
and the temple, as you have heard, of such 
grandeur and magnificence as to excite the 
pride of the Hebrews ; for neither this evan- 
gelist nor his Divine Master lived to see the 
prophecy fulfilled. But did the accomplish- 
ment really follow the prediction when both 
He who uttered it and he who consigned it 
to writing had been for years dead ? I refer 
to a native writer, contemporary with the fall 
of Jerusalem, and I read in his work such an 

' St. Matt. xxiv. 1,2. "St. Matt, xxiii. 37, 38. 
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account of the final destruction of that tem- 
ple and guilty city as faithfully and even 
minutely attests the fulfilment of the pro- 
phecy ". I travel to the country of the con- 
queror, and there see a triumphal arch raised 
at his command to record the greatness of 
his exploit in the destruction of Jerusalem. 
The days once said to be *' coming* were 
then come, and past, in which the daugh- 
ter of Jerusalem had said, '' Blessed are the 
" barren, and the wombs that never bare, 
" and the paps wfdch never gave suck "*." I 
visit the cabinets of the curious, and there I 
find medals struck in commemoration of the 
event, in which a female in Jewish attire is 
represented by the conqueror as seated on 
the ground under one of her native palm 
trees, and weeping for herself and her chil- 
dren. I look around me in other parts of 
the world into which I may be cast. I see 
every where the descendants of that race 
who once occupied the fertile region of Ju- 
dea, like bees without a hive, swarming with 

^ Josephus, Book vi. of the Jewish War. 
* St. Luke xxiii. ^. 
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busy activity, but their own house still " left 
'' unto them desolate ^" 



^ The change produced in the character and habits of 
the Jews by the loss of their country is striking. Josephua 
thus describes his countrymen whilst possessing Palestine : 
" We do not," says he, ** inhabit a country bordering on 
** the ocean : we have no taste for commerce, and we do 
'* not seek to associate ourselves with foreigners to carry 
'' it on. We possess a fertile country, and we confine 
** ourselves to the cultivation of its soil *." 

The reader is referred to a curious work on the state of 
the Jews, by Monsieur Beugnot, Membre de L' Academic, 
entitled, Les Jmfs cPOccident, Sfc. Paris, 1824. ** La 
dispersion," says this author, ^^ du peuple Juif, et son 
exiLce au sein des autres nations fLent le probl^me 
historique le plus curieux que les annales du monde 
puissent offiir aux meditations des hommes instruits. 
L'Histoire ne presente pas une seconde fois le spectacle 
d*un peuple devoue pendant tant de siecles a la haine, 
au mepris, aux persecutions des autres peuples, et qui 
se perpetue malgre ces elemens de mort. On le mas- 
sacre, il devient plus nombreux ; on le depouille, il re- 
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*' parait plus riche; presse par une foule de nations di« 
'' verses, il ne leur emprunte aucune de leurs lois, aucune 
" de leurs habitudes, aucun de leurs prejuges ; il reste 
*^ seul fidele a sa religion, fidele a ses lois, quand pres de 
" lui tant de cultes, tant de legislations se succ^dent. 
'* Des empires florissants, que defendaient des hommes. 



* Apolog. I. duip. zziv. 14. 
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Finally, I turn again to the book of St. 
Matthew, and I find a prediction in it con- 
cerning that book itself. " This Gospel of 
" the kingdom," our Saviour is represented 
by his historian as saying, " this Gospel of 
" the kingdom shall be preached in all the 
" world for a witness unto all nations." Has 
this prophecy been verified, or has it not ? 
We have only to look around us for an an- 
swer to the question. And now let any one 
consider the circumstances of the world at 
the time when this prediction must have 
been uttered and consigned to writing, and 
ask himself, whether any thing short of di- 
vine prescience could have foretold so won- 
drous a change in the condition of mankind, 

** de grand genie, et de puissantes armees, n'ont pu eviter 
'* leur sort : ils se sont ecroules avec fracas : et le peuple 
qui depuis sa dispersion n'a rien produit de grand, qui 
a manque a la fois de guerriers, de legislateurs, et de 
citoyens, assis sur ses propres mines, brave encore 
aujourd'hui les coups du temps. Ce fatty place au 
*^ dessus les lois de la nature^ nous est donne comme le 
** rSsultat de la malediction divine, qui fait expier a la 
sorte au peuple Jvifun crime sans mesure *.'* 

* Introduction k la deuxUme partie 
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as that this Gospel of Christ, existing then 
only in the almost unknown region of Judea, 
'' should go forth unto all lands/' and its 
'' sound unto the ends of the earth :" that it 
should pierce the gloom of heathenism, ex- 
pose and refute the systems of false philo- 
sophy, and arrest the attention of the human 
race " till the end shall come ** ?" And is it 
not just and reasonable, from the accom- 
plishment of these prophecies, of which the 
time had arrived, to infer also in their due 
season the sure fulfilment of the more awful 
predictions of a resurrection, and judgment 
to come ? 

The authors who treat of these wondrous 
subjects are, like this first of the evangelists, 
in their human character men no way re- 
markable for learning, genius, or any other 
of the natural means of piercing deeply into 
recondite matters. Their best moral quali- 
ties were, no doubt, sincerity, integrity, and 
zeal. But behold what important truths 

** " The Gospel of the kingdom shall be preached in all 
'^ the world for a witness unto all nations ; and then shall 
" the end come." St. Matt. xxiv. 14. 
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they have unfolded to us. Their doctrines, 
therefore, are not of men but of God. To 
us this Gospel is preached : and how shall 
we escape if we neglect so great salvation ? 
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1 Peter v. 13. 

7%tf CHiurch that is at Babylon, elected together with you, 
saluteth you ; and so doth Marcus, my son. 

m 

The second in order of the evangelists is 
the person named in the text, whom St. 
Peter calls his son * ; upon which appella- 
tion I shall take occasion to speak hereafter. 
The authenticity of this Gospel, and its 
pure and unmixed descent to us, from the 
time of its composition, must of course rest 
chiefly upon such evidence as that which 
has been alleged in support of the preced- 
ing Gospel : that it has always borne this 
title, " The Gospel according to Mark ;'* 
that such numerous copies of it were imme- 

* ** Marcus," says Irenaeus, " interpres et sectatoz 
Petri." L. iii. c. 1. 
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diately transmitted to the first Christian 
Churches, that any adulteration after it had 
&llen firom the hand of the writer was im- 
possible ; and that its doctrines, having be- 
come the subject of debate between the 
early heretics and the more strict behevers, 
its text has been firequently cited; firom 
which it appears to have been the same then 
as we find it at present. 

There is, however, an additional reason 
for ascribing this work to the person whose 
name it bears, which is this — ^that though 
it has been always acknowledged to have 
gone under the name of St. Mark, yet an 
opinion spnmg up in the early Church, that 
it was only published or transcribed by him, 
but that the real writer was St. Peter. Some 
affinity to the style and manner of this lat- 
ter apostle, and the knowledge that St. 
Mark was his convert and constant compa- 
nion, when not dispatched by him on mis- 
sions connected with the propagation of the 
Gospel, led to this supposition \ Now, 

*» " Patres primorum seculorum studiose errorem anno- 
** tant, et immerito Petrum auctorem allegari observant *." 

* Fritii Introduc. in Evangelium Marci. edit Hoffinan. 
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though it can make but Uttle difference to 
us whether the author were St. Peter or St. 
Mark, yet it will evince the extreme care 
with which the pristine records of our Sa- 
viour's life were guarded, to state that the 
error was no sooner made known than it 
was rectified ; the first fathers of the Church 
studiously mentioning the existence of the 
opinion that the Gospel might be written by 
St. Peter, and also carefiilly recording it to 
be imfoimded. Of St. Mark, then, the real 
writer, I proceed to give some short ac- 
count. It should appear that, though he 
bore a Roman name, he was an Hebrew by 
birth, of the tribe of Levi, and of the sacer- 
dotal fs-mily ; it being customary with the 
Jews to change their names on the occur- 
rence of any remarkable incident in their 
Uves, such as even on their recovery firom a 
dangerous illness, or their removal to a dis- 
tant country ; but more particularly was it 
the practice with those who quitted Ju- 
daism, and became converts to Christianity, 
to assume a new appellation. He is more 
generally thought not to have been that 
Mark who is described as John, sumamed 
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Mark, in the house of whose mother Mary 
the Apostle Peter found refiige after his mi* 
raculous escape from prison ; and respect- 
ing whom Barnabas and Paul differed ^ 
First, because there is no testimony that 
this Evangelist was ever named John ; and 
next, because he was the inseparable com- 
panion of St. Peter, and not of St. Paul. In 
the text St. Peter calls him his son ; by which 
is not meant his son according to the flesh, 
but according to the Spirit, as having been 
begotten by him to a " new life, and a more 
" lively hope." 

In the same manner St. Paul, in address- 
ing his Corinthian converts, says, " For 
" though ye have ten thousand instructors 
'* in Christ, yet have ye not many fathers ; 
" for in Christ Jesus I have begotten you 
*' through the Gospel. For this cause 
" have I sent unto you Timotheus, who is 
" my beloved son"*.'* From St. Peter he 
took his apostolic character, by whom he 
was sent into Egypt, where he founded a 
Christian Church. From thence he is said to 

*= Acts xii. 12. XV. 37. ^ 1 Cor. iv. 15—17. 
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have visited other parts of Africa ; and re- 
turning to Alexandria to have suffered mar- 
tyrdom at a feast of Serapis. 

Such, then, being the birth and country 
of St. Mark, we may boldly ask what there 
was in these which could possibly lead him 
by natural means to the knowledge of the 
important communications which he has left 
behind him: for he, like St. Matthew, 
though in general with greater brevity, has 
ascribed to the sacred person, whose history 
he has related, the declaration of a future 
state, of a resurrection from the dust, and 
of a day of judgment. He, like St. Mat- 
thew, has left behind him a prediction that 
the temple and city of Jerusalem would be 
destroyed, but under circumstances pecuUar 
to himself, and requiring some notice. It 
has been disputed at what time St. Mark 
wrote his Gospel : some assign the period of 
its pubUcation to the eighth year of Nero's 
reign ; others, among whom is the learned 
Selden, to the foiurth year of the reign of 
Claudius. 

But, at whatsoever time the compo- 
sition of the work took place, it is of im- 

E 2 
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portance to observe that it relates incidents 
which occurred subsequently to the last 
events recorded in the Gospels of St. Mat- 
thew and St. Luke : for the first of those 
evangelists closes his work with the divine 
command, " To go and teach all nations ;" 
the last has simply described the return of 
the disciples to the city of Jerusalem, after 
they had witnessed the ascent of their Master 
into heaven; whereas St. Mark concludes 
his history with the valuable information 
that the apostles had obeyed the divine in- 
struction, that they did go forth, and preach 
everywhere. This is the last verse of St. 
Mark's Gospel: " And they went forth and 
preached everywhere, the Lord working 
with them, and confirming the word with 
signs following." Observe then the cir- 
cumstances of pubhcity under which St. 
Mark's Gospel comes forth. It describes 
the diffusion of Christianity among Jews and 
Gentiles " everywhere" as an antecedent 
and concurrent process. It comes out at 
once into the whole Christian world, new 
indeed, but numerous. Any subsequent 
change, then, in its contents was impossible ; 
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nothing could be added or subtracted ; and 
to that Christian world, consisting of pro- 
selyted Jews and Gentiles, it conveys the 
awful intelligence, that the temple of Je- 
rusalem then standing, the seat of Jewish 
worship, and the most magnificent structure, 
together with the state of Judea itself, tri- 
butary, indeed, but flourishing, were now 
soon to be totally destroyed and overthrown. 
I repeat the prophecy in the words of St. 
Mark : " And as He went out of the tem- 
" pie •, one of His disciples saith imto Him, 

^ For an account of this temple as completed by Herod 
see Josephus in various parts : cpywv TravTwv, wv oypei koI 
aKop TTopeiX^^ajUCv, ^avfiaaLioTarti), k, t, X. It is with pe- 
culiar propriety that the " stones" of which the temple was 
constructed are mentioned. They were huge blocks of 
white marble : t^KoSofifiOi) Si 6 vabg lie XlOiov fiiv XivKutv 
re jcai Kparepiov, to fiiyeOog eKacrrwv wepi wivre Koi HKOtn 
Trrf\ug iirl nrjKog, okto) Si v^pog, ivpog Si Trcpl SwSeica*. 
Each stone was about forty-four feet in length, fourteen in 
height, and twenty-one in depth. Josephus, who knew 
well the temple, and had witnessed its destruction, is justly 
called by one, who was a most competent judge, *' Diligentis- 
" simus ical 0iXaXij0lorraroc omnium scriptorum f ." The 

* Josephus Antiquit Lib. xv. cap. 11. 
f Scaligeri Emendado Temporum. 
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Master, see what maimer of stones and what 
buildings are here ! And Jesus answering, 
said unto him, Seest thou these great 
buildings ? there shall not be left one stone 
upon another, that shall not be thrown 
down. . . . Verily I say unto you, that 
this generation shall not pass till all 
'^ these things be done ^." Were these pro- 
phecies fulfilled, or were they not ? as I 
have asked before: and what would the 
enemies of our rehgion have said, had Je- 
rusalem now been standing ? 

But further, St. Mark, who, with the other 
evangelists, recorded and left behind him 
this prophecy to be fulfilled after his death, 
commences his life of our Saviour in the 
following manner : " The beginning of the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ, the Son of God ; 
as it is written in the prophets ^ ' Behold 






allusion to these stupendous blocks, and the denunciation 
of their approaching destiny, " that they should not be 
" left one upon another," could hardly have been made, or 
thought of, except by those who had seen them. 

^ St. Mark xiii. 1, 2, &c. 

^ It is needless to speak of the different readings here, 
{toIq Trpo<pr)TaiQy and, 'Hera/g rii^ 7rpo0i}Tp,) as it is evident 
that the two prophets are cited* 
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" * I send my messenger before thy face, 
" ' which shall prepare thy way before thee f 

* the voice of one crying in the wilder- 

* ness, Prepare ye the way of the Lord, 
' make his paths straight.' " I inquire, then, 

who are the prophets cited by St. Mark as 
testifying to the future arrival of a Saviour, 
and the external circumstances of his ap* 
pearance ; and I find them to be Isaiah and 
Malachi. 

The former of these persons was contem- 
porary with Jewish sovereigns, who Uved at 
least seven hundred years before the birth 
of the predicted Messiah. The latter is 
said by the Jewish commentators to have 
put the seal to their prophetic writings, 
to have been " the last of their prophets,'* 
with other expressions of similar import, 
and he is stated by them to have flou- 
rished together with Haggai and Zechariah, 
in the reign of Darius the Persian, that 
is about four hundred years before the com- 
ing of Christ. And during these two periods, 
of seven and four hundred years, the works 
of Isaiah and Malachi respectively had been 
in the hands of the Jewish people, so that any 
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change in their contents, and more especially 
by interpolation, was impossible. To these 
writings, then in the custody of the enemies 
of Christ, St, Mark refers at the opening of 
his work, as predicting the arrival of that 
person whose history follows. The passage 
in Malachi is more important, as it is more 
precise, and enters more into detail than 
that of Isaiah. I shall therefore repeat the 
whole of it. " Behold I will send my mes- 
senger, and he shall prepare the way be- 
fore me ; and the Lord whom ye seek shall 
suddenly come to his temple^ even the mes- 
senger of the covenant, whom ye delight 
in : behold he shall come, saith the Lord 
** of Hosts *"/' To that temple, therefore, 
the predicted destruction of which St. Mark 
relates, was the Lord to come ; for so it stood 
recorded in a portion of the Jewish scriptures 
written some centuries before St. Mark's 
birth, and in which, therefore, he could have 
had no other concern than to note its fulfil- 
ment. He consigns in writing to posterity 
one prophecy, to be accomplished after his 

^ Mai. iii. 1 . 
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death, and he notes the accomplishment of 
another, uttered before his birth. Where is 
now the temple of the Jews to which their 
Messiah was to come ? Its ponderous stones 
are thrown down, and it is for ever swept 
away. 

I have said, in a preceding part of my 
discourse, that it could make but Uttle dif- 
ference whether St. Mark or St. Peter com- 
posed the Gospel, which has always gone 
under the name of the former. I meant with 
regard to the truth of the facts related : in 
other respects a considerable difference ex- 
ists, and that in favour of Christianity ; for 
we possess the testimony of St. Peter in his 
epistle ; and St. Mark therefore here ap- 
pears as an additional evidence. It is cer- 
tain that one man, more especially an eye- 
witness, may so relate the circumstances of 
any event as to procure the most unques- 
tionable credit to his statement. A single 
author may also so write the Ufe of an 
• eminent person, with whom he has Uved in 
unreserved friendship and intimacy, with 
such sincerity and caution, with such an ex- 
amination of facts, such an interrogation of 
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collateral evidence, and such an investigation 
of written documents, as to leave but little 
doubt of the personal character and princi- 
pal occurrences in the life of him who is the 
subject of the work. But when two writers, 
professing to have the same means of intel- 
Ugence, undertake to describe the same 
person, a firesh system of proof springs up, 
and is required; and the truth of the separate 
relations is ascertained, not only by the 
agreement of each with itself in its several 
parts, by its consistency from first to last, 
(an excellence of no easy attainment in works 
of imagination, or the description of a ficti- 
tious character,) but by the concordance of 
the two works with each other. The proof 
is strengthened by the multipUcity of un- 
contradictory narratives. 

Now the writers of our Saviour's life are 
four men of different occupations in society, 
though all of humble rank, each differently 
educated, and of different ages. How could 
it have failed, had such men been left; to 
their natural powers, or had they had any 
other object but truth in view, in the com- 
positicm of their works, but that the person. 
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whom they had undertaken to describe, 
would have appeared in different colours in 
their several narratives ? 

One man would have thought that impor- 
tant which to another would have seemed 
trivial : in short, each would have produced 
that kind of personage which accorded with 
his own ideas of great and good. Whereas, 
under existing circumstances, no one has 
ever yet said that the character of our Sa- 
viour stood thus as represented by St. Mat* 
thew, and thus as drawn by St. Mark ; that 
in one he appeared more tender, in another 
more austere; in one more courageous, in 
another more prudent. Infidels and be- 
lievers agree alike in the identity of the 
character represented in the several Gos- 
pels. 

Two incidents in the history of the Church 
will evince the impossibiUty of making un- 
inspired men agree in their ideas of the 
qualities which constitute a character of di- 
vine excellence. The history of the woman 
taken in adultery is excluded from two ver- 
sions (the Syriac and Coptic) of the New 
Testament, from an apprehension that tha 

7 
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founder of our religion had shown some in- 
dulgence to that crime, which strikes at the 
root of civil society, and would paralyse the 
tenderest affections of the human heart. 
Others had omitted that passage in which 
Jesus is said to have wept on beholding the 
city of Jerusalem, as if tears were an indica- 
tion of weakness unbecoming the dignity of 
the divine character. It is difficult to say, 
therefore, how four such men as the evan- 
geUsts, if left to themselves, would have de- 
scribed a person whom each singly, or all 
unitedly, might have conceived to be of 
transcendent excellence ; what powers, what 
qualities of body or mind they would have 
assigned to him as constituting the great and 
good ; or how, indeed, with the model before 
them, they should not still have introduced 
some crude notions, some prejudices of their 
own in the description of it, had not their 
pens been guided by the spirit of truth. 

But I will show you how the character, as it 
now stands, has appeared to a most eloquent 
unbehever. It remains for his admirers to 
reconcile their increduUty with such an ac- 
knowledgment. "I must avow still," says 
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he, " that the majesty of the Scriptures as- 
" tonishes me ; the sanctity of the Gospel 
'* speaks to my heart. Look at the works of 
" the philosophers, with all their pomp, how 
*' Uttle they are by the side of this ! Is it 
possible that a book at the same time so 
subUme and so simple, should be the work 
" of men ? Is it possible that he, of whom 
" it gives the history, should himself be only 
" a man ? Is this the tone of the enthusiast 
" or the ambitious leader ? What sweetness, 
" what purity in his manners, what an affect- 
ing grace in his instruction ! What eleva- 
tion of sentiment in his maxims, what pro- 
" fundity of wisdom in his discourses, what 
*' presence of mind, what address and pro- 
" priety in his answers ! Where but here 
" do we find the man, where the sage, who 
" knows how to act, to suffer, and to die, 
" without weakness, and without ostenta- 
tion? In fine, it is more inconceivable 
that several men should have conspired to 
** fabricate this book than that one should 
" have Uved to furnish the subject of it. 
" Never could Jewish authors have dis- 
" covered that moraUty ; and the Gospel 
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'' has characters of truth so grand and strik- 
ing impressed on it, that the inventor of it 
would be a yet more astonishing person 
than the hero 'r 
There is one peculiarity also in which the 
historians of our Saviour's life resemble each 
other, and in which they neither resemble 
nor are resembled by any other biographers 
whatever. They bestow no praise upon the 
subject of their histories. No flattering 
panegyrics, however naturally they might 
seem to spring out of any of the incidents 
recorded, are to be found in any of the Gos- 
pels. The writers do not mform you that 
their Master was generous, or kind, or cour- 
teous, or undaunted. Such a uniformity as 
this it might, perhaps, not have been im- 
possible to obtain by collusion ; if such had 
been the method in which the evangelists 
had treated of their Master s life and cha- 
racter ; as general expressions of praise or 
obloquy must resemble each other. But no ; 
the historians of our Saviour's life simply set 
down his discourses, and relate his actions, 

* Emile, Tom. iii.Lec. iv. 
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and leave it to the world to infer whether he 
were wise and good. 

As far remote are they from any such 
praise of each other as might have been 
natural in men embarked in the same enter- 
prise, had personal interests or the general 
aggrandisement of their own body formed 
any part of their object. No praise of each 
other^s perseverance in the common cause, 
or fortitude under sufferings, or disinterest- 
edness, or freedom from human error and 
weakness is to be found in their writings. 

The narrative of St. Mark is observed to 
resemble more minutely that of St. Matthew 
than the histories of the other evangelists, 
and, his work being shorter and more com- 
pendious, he was by some termed the epito- 
miser or abbreviator of St. Matthew, There 
are, however, some incidents related in St. 
Mark which are omitted in St, Matthew, and 
two others recorded much more circumstan- 
tially. One of these is the unmerited death 
of John the Baptist. The other deserves 
more pecuhar notice : it is the melancholy 
lapse of St. Peter, and his denial of Christ 
when the time of trial arrived; and yet 
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St. Peter was the fiiend, the instructor, and, 
as he styles himself in the text, the " fether .' 
of St. Mark : so far were the disciples of our 
Saviour from concealing the weaknesses of 
each other. 

Such are the observations which may 
occur on a perusal of the Gospel of St. 
Mark. But the fervent prayer must not be 
omitted, that as our conviction of the truth 
of these sacred records acquires vigour and 
consistency, whilst we proceed in the study 
of them, so may our resolution to Uve ac- 
cording to their injunctions be strengthened. 
It was not the knowledge of sterile and im- 
profitable truths that the apostles were com- 
manded to disseminate through the world. 
Mankind needed no such revelation ; for the 
writings of Greece and Rome, and the 
schools of philosophy, teemed with subtle 
disquisitions. The truths which Christ and 
his apostles taught are intended to make 
men wise unto salvation, by reforming their 
practice and purifying their hearts ; and if 
they fail of this effect in their operation upon 
us, our beUef in them will be of little avail. 
St. Mark informs us that after our Saviour 
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had selected the twelve apostles, and given 
them their charge, "they went out, and 
^' preached that men should repent ^ :* ' and 
this is the end of all Gospel knowledge, 
however attained, that those by whom it is 
possessed should repent them of their sins 
past, and so direct their fiiture Uves that 
they may possess here the greatest of all 
earthly blessings, the testimony of a good 
conscience, and may receive an unspeakable 
reward in the world to come. 

^ St Mark vi. 12. 
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2 Cor. viii. 18, 19. 

And we have sent with him the brother, whose praise is in 
the Gospel throughout aU the Churches : 

And not that only, but who was also chosen of the Churches 
to travel with us with this grace, which is administered 
by us to the glory of the same Lord. 

Those who are acquainted with the first 
planting of Christianity will be at no loss to 
know, that the person whom St. Paul here 
describes as deputed by the Churches to 
travel with him, and as obtaining the just 
return of praise for the zeal and fideUty with 
which he executed his conunission, can be 
no other than St. Luke, the writer of the 
Gospel which stands the third in the canon 
of the New Testament. Now had the Uves 
of those good men of whom I am treating 
been spent in pursuits of such a nature that 

f2 
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we, at so remote a distance of time, derived 
no very sensible advantage from them ; sup- 
pose they had related only to the settlement 
of colonies, or the dispersion of usefiil plants 
over the earth, and suppose the persons so 
engaged to have experienced an uninter- 
rupted course, and a tranquil death ; it would 
still have formed the subject of laudable 
curiosity and of useful study to have ascer- 
tained their course of procedure, their divi- 
sion of labour, their union with, and separa- 
tion from, each other. But how much ought 
this interest to be increased when we find 
that, in their own conception and beUef at 
least, the service in which they were en- 
gaged was 'for the temporal and eternal 
welfare of every man that was thereafter to 
be bom into the world ; that in the accom- 
pUshment of their object they encountered 
every kind of suffering, and voluntarily de- 
voted themselves to death ! It has been as- 
serted by the enemies of our religion, that 
scarcely any superstition hath ever ap- 
peared upon earth, that hath not had its 
martjrrs to boast of as well as Christianity ; 
and therefore it is inferred that no sure ar- 
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gument in support of the truth of a religion 
can be deduced from the readiness of its 
professors to suffer in attestation of their 
beUef, And thus much may be properly 
conceded, that the determination of a martyr 
to suffer deaths rather than relinquish his 
&ith, can only be adduced as a proof of his 
sincerity. The excellence of the reUgion 
for which he suffers, its credibiUty, or ab- 
solute truth depend upon other circum- 
stances. What, therefore, is allowed to the 
martyrs of the various superstitions by which 
mankind has been misled, cannot, we sup- 
pose, be denied to the first Christian martyrs ; 
namely, that they were sincere. We ask no 
more. Neither need even this be snatched as 
a concession from an unguarded opponent ; 
for the sincerity of the Apostles admits of as 
soUd proof as any other internal affection of 
the human mind. However, with the ex- 
ception of this single point, that each class 
of martyrs was sincere, it will be found, that 
no other resemblance whatever subsists be- 
tween Christian martyrs and those of any 
other faith. First it will be observed, that 
the martyrs to a false reUgion have generally 
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been actuated by some such principle as 
this : they would rather suffer death than re- 
linquish the religion of their ancestors ; that 
religion in which they had been educated ; 
that religion according to the rites of which 
their fathers had been interred, whom they 
hoped, perhaps, to rejoin in happier regions. 

But if such be the force of our attachment 
to the first lessons of childhood and youth, 
if such be the influence of ancient usages 
and hereditary superstitions over the human 
mind, by what unprecedented motive must 
the Apostles of our Saviour have been ac- 
tuated, who, in violation of a principle so 
cogent, chose to encounter worldly shame 
and death, rather than not desert the re- 
Ugion of their ancestors, rather than not 
endeavour to plant one more pure and holy 
in its stead ! 

The general character of those religions, 
also, for their adherence to which men have 
been found to offer themselves unresisting 
victims, is, that they are the growth of ages, 
and that their origin is buried in the ob- 
scurity, real or pretended, of high antiquity ; 
whereas the records of our faith, minute and 
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various, commence with its birth, or first 

■ 

promulgation ; and the present difiusion and 
establishment of Christianity is not more an 
object of knowledge and certainty, than are 
all the circmnstances relating to its com- 
mencement. 

There is another religion certainly which, 
even at this time, occupies a fair portion of 
the globe, and is professed by nations that 
had at one period attained to a considerable 
degree of cultivation and science. The 
origin and early propagation of this religion 
are also matters of history. But what a con- 
trast does it present to Christianity ! That 
religion never had its peaceful, unresisting 
martyrs. Its first apostles were sanguinary 
soldiers, destroying their enemies in battle, 
or circumventing them in treaties, and ex- 
tending their &ith in the ordinary way in 
which worldly empires are extended and 
consolidated; and appealing subsequently 
to the success of their arms as a proof of 
the fevour of heaven. The Ottoman empire 
grew like that of Rome, by the sword. But 
if the truth of a doctrine depended on the 
temporal triumphs of its professors, where 
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are the arguments to be found now by which 
the verity of the Mahometan faith may be 
estabhshed ? The evidence, however, of the 
truth of a new rehgion is of a different kind, 
and is to be found chiefly in the circum- 
stances connected with its rise and promul- 
gation« To these we revert. The first 
martyrs to the Christian £dth were not the 
martyrs to opinions only, but to &cts. It 
cannot be denied that their zeal might 
be warmed, or their courage sustained, by 
the knowledge of the purity of those doc- 
trines which they were bound to inculcate, 
of their tendency to the perfection of human 
nature, and to the consummation of human 
happiness ; but the testimony of the promul- 
gators was to that which their eyes had seen, 
their ears heard, and their hands felt. " That 
'* which was fi-om the beginning, which we 
** have heard, which we have seen with our 
" eyes, which we have looked upon, and our 
" hands have handled of the word of life ; • . . ^ 
^' that which we have seen and heard declare 
" we unto you * ;" are the strong expressions 
of St. John. 

• 1 St John i. 1—3. 
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They had listened to the discourses of 
their Divine Master, singly and together; 
they had seen him expire on the cross, in 
conformity to his previous assurance ; singly 
and together they had seen, and touched, 
and conversed with him after his resurrec- 
tion. There can be no deception where every 
natural sense, and that not in one man only, 
but in many, habitually practised, presents 
the same objects ^ ; and it was in attestation 
of the truth of these facts, pregnant, no 
doubt, with important consequences, that 
the disciples voluntarily offered themselves 

* It is by the perception of the natural senses that we 
know that body or matter exists^ says Lucretius^ following 
his great master Epicurus ; and if we cannot trust the 
natural senses with which mankind is endowed, there is 
an end of all reasoning before it begins : 

Corpus enim per se communis dedicat esse 
Sensug; cui nisi prima fides fundata valebit, 
Haud erit occultis de rebus quo referentes 
Confirmare animos quicquam ratione queamus *. 

And again. 

Quo referemus enim ? Quid nobis certius ipsis 
Sensibus esse potest ? qui vera ac falsa notemus ? f " 

• Lucretius, Lib. i. 423. ed. Wakefield. f Id. ib. 700. 
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to death. No other religion has martyrs of 
this kind. No other religion has martyrs to 
the testimony of their own senses. Reason 
differs in different human b^ngs: but the 
senses are the same, where age or accident 
has not impaired their proper organs ; and a 
religion which was meant for all rests upon 
evidence which all can understand and ap* 
predate. Those &cts then, the knowledge 
of which, derived from the senses, had irre- 
sistibly drawn the plain good men by whom 
our Saviour was personally surrounded, his 
first disciples, from the religion of their 
Withers to a more perfect form, were by 
them presented to others, and their testi- 
mony was beUeved. 

St. Luke, the writer of the Gospel which 
stands as the third in our New Testament, 
was a convert of this class. His name is 
not mentioned amongst the twelve Apostles : 
neither does our Saviour appear during his 
natural life to have been known to him per- 
sonally. Those who believe in the divine 
inspiration of Scripture will not see that 
there is any thing in these circumstances 
calculated to detract from the credit due to 
7 
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the work which bears the name of St. Luke. 
But such as are sceptical may expect that 
the Gospel now under consideration should 
be fenced round with all the external forms 
of truth, and require that its claim to para- 
mount belief should be established by na- 
tural means, by the ordinary rules and 
maxims of evidence. This Gospel, then, be- 
gins in a manner totally different from the 
others : it opens with a preamble, or intro- 
duction, in which the author speaks of him- 
self, his motives for undertaking his work, 
his object, and his means of information. 
These are all important subjects ; and it may 
seem most satisfactory to lay them before 
you in the words of the Evangelist himself: 
' Forasmuch as many have taken in hand to 
^ set forth in order a declaration of those 

* things which are most surely believed 
' among us, even as they delivered them 
' unto us, which from the beginning were 
' eye-witnesses and ministers of the word; 
' it seemed good to me also, having had 
' perfect understanding of aU things from 

* the very first, to write unto thee, in 
' order, most excellent Theophilus, that 
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" thou mightest know the certainty of those 
*' things wherein thou hast been instructed/* 
The history itself commences from thence, 
describing the mysterious circumstances at- 
tendant on the birth of John the Baptist, 
the precursor of our Saviour ; circumstances 
omitted by the other EvangeUsts, but of 
which a relation seemed necessary, as John 
the Baptist had for ages before been the 
subject of some of the Prophetic writings in 
the Jewish Scriptures, the accomplishment 
of which is here announced and described 
with great minuteness. St. Luke then 
writes his history in order that Theophilus, 
his disciple, and one of the first Christians, 
may know the certainty of those* things in 
which he had been instructed; and the 
writer s qualification for imparting this cer- 
tainty is that he himself had a perfect 
knowledge from the first of all that formed 
the subject of his communication, having re- 
ceived it of those who from the beginning 
were eye-witnesses and ministers. 

Now it is certain that the more sure and un- 
exceptionable testimony is the testimony of 
eye-witnesses. That we have in the Gospels 
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of St. Matthew and St. John : but^ if a third and 
a fourth historian appear, professing to derive 
their intelhgence» not from the evidence of 
their own senses, but from the relation of 
others who had seen what they described, 
the narratives are immediately brought to a 
comparison with each other, an examination 
i9* instituted, the object of which is to ascer- 
tain whether the additional testimony is 
either in spirit or in word contradictory to 
the first. If the most perfect congruity 
both in matter and form is found to exist, 
then not only is the certainty of the facts 
related strengthened, (if certainty can admit 
of degrees,) but a general proof is afforded of 
the reverential care with which the reports 
of the matters in question were circulated 
among the original depositaries. It would 
be erroneous to suppose that St. Luke de- 
rived his intelligence only from the other 
writers of our Saviour's life. He was the 
author of the Acts of the Apostles, and the 
constant companion and fellow-traveller of 
the chief actor in them, the great Apostle 
to the Gentiles : with St. Paul also he was 
at Jerusalem, and must have conversed with 
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St. Peter and St. James^ as well as with St. 
John, a rare felicity fer one of a Gentile 
fiunily, as will be hereafter shown to have 
been the case with respect to this Evange- 
list. These, no doubt, are the eye-witnesses 
of whom he speaks : and is it possible that 
a narrative composed from communications 
so various (authentic, no doubt, all of thefli, 
but still various and oral) should have been 
found to coincide so exactly with the other 
published histories of our Saviour's life, if 
the subiect-matter had been merely con- 
ventioiKd among the tot writers aiklcon- 
trivers ? The positive occurrence of those 
fects upon which our feith is built is, I say, 
rendered yet more sure by the circum- 
stances under which St. Luke wrote his 
Gospel. Besides, had this Evangelist him- 
self no interest in knowing the certainty of 
those things wherein he had been instructed 
before he communicated the instruction to 
others ? We may look back to him and to 
St. Mark as our representatives at that im- 
portant era when Christianity first sprung 
up and offered itself to human notice, as 
the representatives of all those who were 
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hereafter to believe, without themselves see- 
ing, hearing, and handling. Would they 
not, think ye, examine minutely the various 
evidence which was presented to them? 
Would they not compare the narrative, seek 
for cntnulieti.D. oc hcongroities, den»nd 
explanations, before they surrendered their 
minds to conviction ? But they had an in- 
terest to serve in becoming the ready fol- 
lowers of one who had died a shameful and 
cruel death, and in propagating his doc- 
trines. They had worldly objects of vast 
importance, or at least of most seductive 
pretensions, to gam. Yes; observe the 
reward in which St. Luke shares, and ask 
yourselves whether it be one of a nature 
likely to induce a man to make a ready sur- 
render of his ancient religion, and to become 
an easy proselyte to the new doctrines. 
This is the description which the Evangelist 
of whom I am treating gives of it in his 
own writing : '' They shall lay their hands 
on you, and persecute you, delivering you 
up to the synagogues, and into prisons. . • • 
'* And ye shall be betrayed both by parents, 
'' and brethren, and kinsfolks, and fiiends ; 
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and some of you shall they cause to be 
put to death, and ye shall be hated^of all 
*' men for my name's sake «." What less 
than conviction founded on evidence from 
which the human mind saw no means of 
escaping, what less than the assurance of a 
transcendent recompense in a world to come, 
can have drawn a man from the religion of 
his fathers to embrace a faith pregnant with 
such temporal suffering ? But frurther, 
though St. Luke's first belief in Christianity, 
and his accession to the apostolic body, 
must have been founded upon the evidence 
of others, yet would he not long remain in 
that sacred brotherhood before he would 
also have the conviction of his own senses, 
I mean his bodily organs, that the religion 
which he had embraced was true. And by 
whomsoever in after times this faith shall be 
cordially received, and its precepts sedu- 
lously practised, by him it will soon be 
learned, though not as in the case of the 
Apostles, from the report of his bodily organs, 
yet from the internal sense of present satis- 

' St. Luke xxi. 12. 16, 17. 
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iactioii, and holy hope, that he has done 
more than follow a cunningly devised 
fable '. 

'' If any man will do his will, he shall 
"know of the doctrine whether it be of God*." 
St. Luke's narrative records the last promise 
of our Saviour to his disciples, that he would 
send down the Holy Ghost upon them'; 
and his eyes must have witnessed its accom- 
plishment in the mighty works which they 
performed. He had therefore, like the rest 
of the Apostles, the report of his senses, the 
evidence of miracles, as guarantees for the 
truth of the religion which he had em- 
braced : and his conversion may strengthen 
our fidth. 

The other incidents of this eminent per- 
son's life shall be briefly summed up. He 
is related by the early writers of ecclesi- 
astical history to have been a Syrian by 
birth, of the city of Antioch, the capital, 
a city interesting to Christians, as the place 
in which we first obtained our name ', and 



^ 2 Pet i. 16. « St John vii. 17. 

' St Luke xxiv. 49. « Acts xi. 27. 
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celebrated by the Grecian orators as the 
seat of science and philosophy. Here he is 
said to have cultivated Gentile literature, 
and to have attained the theory of his pro- 
fession. Some, however, have doubted whe- 
ther he be the person meant in the follow- 
ing verse of St. Paul to the Colossians, 
** Luke, the beloved physician, and Demas 
'* greet you f though the epithet " beloved" 
might seem to be exclusively appropriate 
to St. Luke, when St. Paul was the writer, 
and wrote of one then present with him. Of 
this great Apostle St. Luke was the con- 
stant companion in all his travels and dan- 
gers by sea and land ; attending him, as ap- 
pears by the Acts, in his last voyage to 
Rome, and probably witnessing his death. 
" Only Luke is with me,** says St. Paul, in 
his second epistle to Tunothy, written from 
Rome : and in the Epistle to Philemon he 
calls Luke his fellow-labourer **. 

I should not have noticed an unfounded 
rumour, that St. Luke was the professor of 
another art, had not the subject been con- 
nected with what we esteem superstitious 

»• 2Tim. iv. 11. Phil. iv. 24. 
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ceremonies in the Romish Church. The 
report that this EvangeUst was a painter, 
and had transferred to the canvass, and left 
behind for the homage of posterity, the cor- 
poreal features of the Virgin Mary, was an 
invention of the sixth century, intended no 
doubt to propagate the impious adoration 
then b^un to be offered to the Virgin, and 
confirm the general veneration, whateveif 
may be its nature, paid to the pictures, 
images, and reUcs of pretended saints. 

Of the real profession of this Evangelist 
it may be observed, that the practice of me- 
dicine was not held in such esteem among 
the Jews as among the more polished nar 
tions of ancient or modem times, and that 
the professor of that art could therefore 
derive no advantage from it m the propagar 
tion of his religious opinions '. 

' The digmty and wealth of Antonius Musa, the firiend 
of Horace, forms no exception to this rule, of the inferior 
rank and influence of physicians in ancient when compared 
with modem times. He was originally the fireedman of 
Augustus. But it is here worth remarking, that, of the 
immediate followers of our Saviour, those on whom the 
duty must devolve of examining evidence, before they sur- '^ 
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This, then, is the man whose praise is 
described by his illustrious friend and fel- 
low-labourer, St, Paul, as being sounded 
through all the Churches at that early 
period of Christianity; and not that only, 
but who was also chosen of the Churches 
to travel with him with that grace which 
was administered by him to the glory of 
'' the Lord." 

From thence has the name of St Luke 
been handed down to posterity through 
successive ages : but let us not forget that 
his highest praise will be found in the lives 
of those who profess to beheve his Gospel. 
The object for which Evangelists and Apos- 
tles wrote and travelled, and devoted them- 
selves to martyrdom, was to improve man- 
kind in virtue and holiness, to save their 

rendered themselves to the new faith, were men rendered 
competent to the task by previous habits : Mark, of the 
tribe of Levi, and of a sacerdotal family *, and Luke, a 
physician, vrho had cultivated science in the schools of 
Antioch. The disciples, who conversed with their Divine 
Master, obeyed the irresistible perceptions of their natural 
senses. 

• Hieron. Praef. in Marcuna, Vol. ix. 
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souls ; but our own earnest and sincere co- 
operation is necessary to the attainment of 
that blessed end. The vineyard is given to 
us to cultivate, but the Lord of the vineyard 
expects fruit. Those who have not now to 
be converted to the belief of Christianity 
may still have need to be converted to the 
practice of its precepts, may still have need 
to be reclaimed from those vices which dis- 
grace the doctrine they profess, and to be 
conducted into an upright and holy course 
of life. Let all such consider the perilous 
state in which they stand. Their conscience 
must inform them, more particularly in soli- 
tude and silence, that they derive no real 
comfort from those practices which God has 
forbidden : but they calculate upon the only 
thing which is denied to them, for the refor- 
mation of their lives : they have the assur- 
ance of God's grace to aid them, if they will 
begin the work now ; but they have no as- 
surance that dJiy future time will be allowed 
them, at which they may commence, as it 
were at leisure, the healing of those spiri- 
tual maladies which are preying upon, and 
will, if not eradicated, finally destroy, the 
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sottL Let us fervently address God in ibm 
words of the <x>llect appropriated to that 
day on which our Church celebrates or com- 
memorates the merits of this Evangelist : 
Almighty God, who caUedst Luke the 
physician, whose praise is in the Gospd, 
to be an evangeUst and physician of the 
soul, may it please thee, that by the 
^ wholesome medicines of the doctrine de- 
Hvered by him all the diseases of our 
souls may be healed, through the meiits 
of thy Son Jesus Christ our Lord." 
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St. John xxi. 23, 24- 

Then went this saying abroad among the brethren^ thai 
that disciple should not die : yet Jesus said not unto 
Mm, He shall not die; but, If IwiU that he tarry till 
I come, what is that to thee ? This is the disciple 
which testifieth of these things, and wrote these things; 
and we know that his testimony is true. 

I AM come now to the last of the Evange* 
lists : the last, both with respect to the po* 
sition which his work occupies m the Canon 
of the New Testament, the period at which 
it was written, and the death of the writer. 
The personal history of St. John himself 
affords a singular proof of the truth of that 
which he has recorded respecting others, 
and more particularly his Divine Master. 
The text, you will perceive, contains a pro- 
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phetic intimation, that the life of St. John 
should be protracted to a longer date than 
that of the other Apostles, and till the oc- 
currence of a very awful event. Our Sa- 
viour, in his prediction of the destruction of 
Jerusalem, mingled his account of that ap- 
proaching scene of terror with the descrip- 
tion which he was pleased to give of the 
final dissolution of the world itself: he as- 
cended by a rapid but not unnatural transi- 
tion firom the less to the greater. And was 
not the destruction of one people (shortly 
to be accomplished) the most intelli^ble 
sample that could be afforded of the fu- 
ture destruction of all the people of the 
earth? For it must be observed, that, be 
the range of devastation ever so extensive, 
the human senses can take in but a limited 
portion, the contiguous or surrounding parts. 
If, therefore, the sufferers in the siege and 
sackage of Jerusalem, wherever they cast 
their eyes, could behold nothing but scenes 
of horror, if they heard nothing but cries of 
misery, if they felt nothing in their own bo- 
soms but terror, anguish, and despair, their 
senses were probably as strongly affected as 
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will be those of the existmg race of man- 
kind at the end of the world. To them 
the world itself was at an end ; to them the 
day of judgment was at hand ; and the con* 
temporary Jewish historian describes the 
most unusual convulsions of nature also as 
attending the fatal catastrophe. Neither 
could the victims of so dreadful a calamity, 
even had they had leisure for reflection, 
have found any present alleviation in the 
assurance that the ruin was circumscribed 
in extent^ that their nation only was doomed 
to perish^ and that others^ and among the 
rest their conquerors, would continue to oc- 
cupy the earth. 

To one or other, therefore, of these ana- 
logous events, the destruction of a people 
or of the world, our Saviour informed his 
disciples that the life of St. John should be 
extended; and their interpretation fixing 
erroneously upon the latter period, the 
saying went abroad among the brethren, 
" that that disciple should not die." It was 
to correct this mistake, by giving precision 
to the words of our Saviour, that St. John» 
when he wrote his Gospel, added, ** Ye^ 
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'^ Jesus said not unto him. He shall not 
" die; but. If I will, that he tarry till I 
^ come, what is that to thee ?" And ac- 
cordingly SU John did outlive the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, the apt prototype of 
the world's dissolution. He witnessed the 
folfament of that terrific prophecy which 
the other evangelists had only left upon re- 
cord, but upon record which could neither 
be altered nor defaced, that Jerusalem 
should utterly perish, that the nation itself 
should cease to exist in a substantive cha- 
racter, and that of their boasted temple not 
one stone should be left upon another. 

And here I cannot help pointing out to 
your attention, how peculiarly the ftiture 
fortunes of the Jews, after the destruction 
of their city, are intimated by our Saviour* 
He does not say, '' Linger in the confines 
•* of the beloved spot : and when the enemy 
"^ is departed repair the ruins, and as weU 
^ as you may re-estabUsh your homes." 
This would have been the most natural 
proceeding also on the part of any people, 
and more especially of those who knew firom 
their own scriptures that '' the Lord had 

7 
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" chosen Sion," that " he had desired it 
*' for his habitation'/' that he had even 
longed for it. But no : the divine prophet 
knew better the eternal decree of God : 
when the Roman standard is once set up in 
the holy place, flight and dispersion are the 
measures which he counsels, and foretels to 
his guilty countrymen. The impulses of 
patriotism and the sympathies of nature must 
yield to overwhelming power. " Let them 
" which be in Judea flee into the moun- 
tains ; let him which is on the housetop 
not come down to take any thing out of 
his house/* but only to escape with all 
ima^able speed : " neither let him which 
'' is in the field return back to take his 
" clothes : . . . but pray ye that your flight be 
" not in the winter \" From the fiilfihnent 
of this prediction the present condition of 
the Jews takes its date. The hive, with all 
its contents, was destroyed; and the bees 
which could escape from its precincts, or 
straggled in the contiguous fields, for ever 
took their flight from the devoted spot. 

* Ps. cxxxii: 13. ^ St. Matthew xxiv. 16-^20; 
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But to revert to the more immediate 
subject of this discourse. The longevity of 
St. John the EvangeKst was a circumstance 
pregnant with the greatest advantages to 
the diffusion of Christianity, and with the 
strongest corroborative evidence of its truth : 
for had the disciples of our Saviour con- 
spired to impose upon mankind a cimningly- 
devised tale, it may be conceived that, so 
long as the whole or the greater part of 
their body existed, they might be held to- 
gether by the common bonds of such union, 
by the shame of defection, and the fear of 
reproach from those of their own party ; 
but the survivor of them all could have no 
such apprehension. Having seen his col- 
leagues either sink by the decay of nature, 
or suffer in the cause, his most natural course 
would then at least have been to seek ob- 
scurity and elude detection. How could 
such a man, when bereft of all his compa- 
nions, and more especially when labouring 
under the weight of years, be supposed to 
be more in love with a dangerous falsehood 
than with what remained to him of life here 
and his eternal salvation hereafter? But 
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St. John continued to the end of his days 
propagating at all temporal hazards those 
eternal truths of which he was the last of 
the original depositaries, and substantiating 
them by the assertion of facts in which he 
could not be deceived : first, as to the doc- 
trines — '* These are written that ye might 
beUeve that Jesus is the Christ, the Son 
of God, and that beUeving ye might have 
life through his name "" ;' and next, as to 
the external, sensible, and infaUible proofs 
of the miraculous character of him who first 
taught them — " That which we have heard, 
which we have seen with our eyes, which 
we have looked upon, and our hands have 
handled of the word of life ; . . . that which 
we have seen and heard, declare we unto 
you **•" Such was the importance of the 
doctrines which St. John taught and re- 
corded, and such was his irreisistible convic- 
tion of their truth. 

St. John was, like our Saviour, a native of 
Galilee, and, as is generally supposed, of the 



"" St John XX. 31. 

** St. John's Epistle i. 1—3. 
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city of Bethsaida. The account which the 
Scripture gives us of the first calling of St. 
John informs us that he was a fisherman, 
the brother of James the less, and the son of 
Zebedee. " And going on from thence Jesus 
" saw two other brethren, James the son of 
'* Zebedee, and John his brother, in a ship 
with Zebedee their father, mending their 
nets; and He called them; and they imme- 
diately left the ship and their father, and 
" followed Him *." His mother was one of 
those pious women that came with super- 
fluous care to embalm the body of Jesus 
after his execution \ 

You will immediately recollect the strik- 
ing manner in which our Saviour, when on 
the cross, recommended his own mother 
after his decease to the care of this his be- 
loved disciple, ** Woman, behold thy son !" 
and to the disciple, " Behold thy mother I" 
and the fidelity with which the disciple 
performed the fiUal duties, " from that 
" hour he took her unto his own home '." 

• St Matthew iv. 21, 22. 

* St Matthew xxvi. 56. St. Mark xxvi. 1. 
p St John xix. 26, 27. 
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St. John is said to have continued at Jeru- 
salem for some time after the crucifixion of 
his Master, labouring in the conversion of 
the Jews ; but Mary dying also, as it is gene- 
rally said by the early ecclesiastical writers, 
about fifteen years after her son, the beloved 
disciple removed firom thence into Asia 
Minor, where he planted, taught, and go- 
verned those seven churches to which his 
book of Revelations is addressed, residing 
chiefly at Ephesus. These his pious labours 
were interrupted by an imperial decree of 
banishment to Patmos ; whether to work in 
the metallic mines, or not, is undecided; 
but the composition of his mysterious work 
in that island would seem to indicate a per- 
son at liberty, and a mind at ease. It was 
under Domitian that he had been banished^ 
and as the first act of Nerva s reign was to 
remit the decree of banishment passed by 
his predecessor, and then in the course of 
execution, St. John returned to the con- 
tinent of Asia ^ and there resumed his apos- 
tolic duties, and continued them to the end 
of a long life. 

■■ Euseb. Eccl. Hist. Lib. iu. c. 30. 
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Such is the account of St. John, the be- 
loved disciple of his Master, together with 
those reflections which have seemed to 
spring naturally from his personal history, 
and the peculiarity of his fitte, in being the 
last of the disciples. Let us turn now to 
the Gospel which he has left behind him. 
St. John died about the close of the first 
century from our Saviour's bnth. 

A writer of the foiurth century, excellently 
acquainted with the antecedent church his- 
tory \ states that St. John having first read 
the Gospels of the other evangeUsts, com- 
posed his own as a supplement, in order to 
supply some facts omitted by them, the 
knowledge of which could not indeed be 
wanting to the Church while there were 
Hving witnesses to declare them, but of 
which it was expedient that the last of those 
witnesses should, before his departure, com- 
pose and consign to posterity some im- 

^ O Twv Trap rifjuv apxatwv irapaSldw<n \6yog *, is the 
anthority which he gives for the banishment of St John 
and his return to the continent 

• EaMb. Bed. Hist. Ub. m. c 20. 
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peridhable records In conformity to this 
statement we find that the work of St. John, 
besides throwing a strong light upon the 
state of Christianity at the close of the 
apostolic times, does in truth relate certain 
incidents in the life of our Saviour but 
slightly sketched or wholly omitted by the 
other evangelists. It is fix)m one of these 
accessorial parts that I shall draw a firesh 
proof of the truth of our religion, and the 
divine character of its author. In his con* 
ference with the woman of Samaria, and in 
reply to one of her questions respecting the 
pre-eminence of Mount Sion or Mount 
Gerizim as a place of worship, our Saviour 
is represented as saying : " Woman, believe 
" me, the hour cometh, when ye shall nei- 
^ ther in this mountain, nor yet at Je- 
rusalem, worship the Father. . . . The hour 
cometh and now is, when the true wor- 
shippers shall worship the Father in spirit 
and in truth ; for the Father seeketh such 
to worship him. God is a spirit, and 
they that worship him must worship him 

^ Euseb. Eccl. Hist. Lib. iii. c. 24. 
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** in spirit and in truth ^/* Now consider for 
a moment how prodigious a change in those 
forms by which the Deity had been hitherto 
approached, how mighty a revolution in the 
warship of mankind that was, the speedy 
arrival of which is pronounced in these 
words. It was by sacrifice and oblations 
that the Jewish race paid their devotions to 
the God of their fathers. All the nations of 
the East ofiered sacrifices to the objects of 
their worship. The more polished states 
of Greece and Rome, with whom the Jews 
had intercourse, worshipped their Gods by 
sacrifices. There probably existed not upon 
earth an idea of any other than sacrificial 
worship, attended by a certain degree of 
worthiness in the person offering it. How 
then, unless by Divine inspiration, could it 
have entered into the heart of any man to 
conceive and to declare that this only known 
mode of worship should forthwith cease, 
and in its place be substituted that pure 
adoration of the spirit, which needs not even 
to be formed into words to make itself 
known to the spiritual being to whom it is 

•^ St John iv. 21—24. 
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addressed, but only to aid human infinnity, 
and difiuse itself through an human society ? 
The most profound and virtuous sage of an- 
tiquity, whose actions, discourses, and un- 
merited execution are also recorded by his 
disciples, themselves ranking with the most 
learned and philosophic of any age or na- 
tion, directed a victim to be sacrificed to 
the God of health after his death \ This 
was his last injunction. Human wisdom 
could go no ftrther than this, in dirine sub- 
jects. Wherever man existed, and the idea 
of a Deity prevafled. that man offered sacri- 
fice to his Deity. Whence then, I ask, was 
that wisdom, of which even unlettered fisher- 
men were now made the dispensers, which 
informed mankind that ''God is a spirit, 
and they that worship him must worship 
him in spirit and in truth ?" Nay, which 
not only conveyed this intelligence, but 
which predicted a practice consequent upon 
it, which has since universally prevailed ? 

But fiirther, in the Gospel of St. John I 
find the following text : " Had ye believed 

^ Platonis Phaedo, sub fin. 
H 2 
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M o»e8, ye would have believed me ; for he 
wrote of me "." It was at one time de- 
nied that any thing relating to the Messiah 
wan to be found in the five books of M oses« 
Nor was it the primary purpose of that great 
h^giMlator to prophesy of the fiiture Saviour 
of mankind^ but to enact under divine au- 
thority a system of laws for the government 
of a peculiar people : yet of whom does the 
following text speak^ if not of Christ, and of 
his future reign ? " The sceptre shall not 
" depart from Judah, nor a lawgiver fi-om 
" between his feet, until Shiloh come : and 
" unto him shall the gathering of the peo- 
** pie be "." And accept one among many 
certain proofs, that the ceremonial laws 
of the Jews were typical and emblematic 
of the future Messiah: it was forbidden 
by Moses to break the bones of the Pas- 
chal Lamb : " neither shall ye break a 
" bone thereof ^" are the words of the law. 
This remarkable injunction is taken up by 
the prophet Isaiah seven hundred years af- 
terwards, and appUed by him to the Lamb 

" St. John V. 46. " Gen. xlix. 10. 

"" Exod. xii. 4. Num. ix. 12. 
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that was hereafter to be sacrificed for the 
sins of the world. The legal injunction, to- 
gether with its prophetic appUcation, re- 
mained upon record in the laws and writings 
of the Jews upwards of eight centuries more, 
till the time for the grand sacrifice arrived : 
and that time being come, did it depend 
upon the disciples of our Saviour to give 
them eflGlcacy by the manner in which their 
Master should sufier ? He was judged and 
executed by a power over which they had 
no control : and you will find that it was by 
an apparent casualty, (for such is the term 
that we apply to those effects of which we 
know not the secret, operating, providential 
causes,) it was by an apparent casualty that 
the law and the prophets were at once ful- 
filled in the person of the crucified Jesus^ 
The Jews, therefore, because it was the 
preparation, that the bodies should not 
remain upon the cross on the Sabbath- 
day, (for that Sabbath-day was an high 
day,) besought Pilate that their legs might 
be broken, and that they might be taken 
away. 
'' Then came the soldiers, and brake the 
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^ legi of tlie fint^ and of the other which 
'^ was cmdfied with him: but whoi they 
^^ came to Jesus, and saw that he was dead 
^' ahready, they brake not his legs, but one 
^ of the soldiers with a spear pierced his 
^^ side, and forthwith came thereout blood 
^^ and water. 

^^ And he that saw it bare record, and his 
^^ record is true ; and he knoweth that he 
^' saith true, that ye might believe ^" 

That this Gospel is the work of the 
disciple to whom it is ascribed, St. John, is 
established by the same evidence as that 
which has been alleged in proof of the au* 
thenticity of the other Gospels : but I shall 
now be more difiUse upon this subject, ap* 
plying my remarks to the sacred writings 
generally. 

First, therefore, if the discoveries which 
have been described as contained in those 
writings are of such a nature as could not 
have been made by unassisted reason, it is 
evident that the writers, be they who they 
may, and at whatsoever time they may have 

» 

>* St. John xix. 31—35. 
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written, must have been inspired from above. 
And why such persons should ascribe, even 
if it were possible, to others those doctrines 
of which themselves were the first dispen- 
sers, why they should endeavour to propa- 
gate goodness and teach truth by fraud and 
falsehood, no one can conceive. It cannot 
be denied that the divine origin of the Scrip- 
ture and Christian reUgion appears so much 
the more striking when it is considered that 
the instruments selected by God to convey 
it to mankind were chiefly unlettered, labo- 
rious, and simple men, belonging to an 
imphilosophic race : and many cavils have 
been silenced by a reference to this wise 
dispensation ; for, putting the value of reve- 
lation as low as infideUty ever did put it^ 
still it will appear a system infinitely above 
any powers of invention which such men 
could possess. Yet when it is fiirther ob- 
served, as in the case of the Greek and Ro- 
man sages, how very little progress even 
the most acute and cultivated understand- 
ings can make in the discovery of religious 
truth, it must be inferred that, whether the 
first teachers were strong or feeble as to 
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their natural powers and attainments, the 
communication must have come from God : 
and this point being ascertained, we can 
only examine rival pretensions to inspiration 
when rival candidates appear. But the au- 
thenticity of the writings of the New Testa- 
ment is also fenced round by an impregna- 
ble barrier of external evidence ; for their 
promulgation by their reputed authors may 
be as clearly proved now as on the day of 
their first appearance. A feet, indeed, be- 
ing once estabUshed remains for ever such, 
and is not altered by the subsequent lapse 
of ages. 

St, John, as was before stated, lived till 
nearly the beginning of the second centur^, 
that is, till nearly the completion of one 
hundred years from the birth of our Sa- 
viour. Of this early date there are, of 
course, but few other Christian writers ; for 
who besides the disciples of our Saviour 
would presume to treat of those things 
which they had seen and heard ? Yet were 
not therefore the apostolic writings suf- 
fered to sink for a moment into a suspicious 
obscurity, to be brought out from thence at 
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a future and more convenient season ; for^ as 
I shall now show you^ quotations from them, 
and references to them, as well-known ex- 
isting pubUcations, are to be found m the 
works of authors contemporaneous with the 
latter days of the inspired writers, and barely 
lower down in the stream of time. The 
most celebrated of these is "" one who had 
'* seen the blessed Apostles, and associated 
'* with them, and still had, as it were, their 
preaching tingling in his ears, and had 
their deUvery "^ before his eyes ; and not 
'* he alone, for in his youth there were many 
still remaining who had been taught by 
the Apostles/' Such is the description 
given of Clement the Roman by one who 
was his immediate successor \ 

4 Kripvyfia ivavXov. The meaning given to the latter 
word by Suidas is, ov irpo iroXXov fJLvrifxovevofuvov, in 
ivnx^^H'^^^^9 V^ odhuc in auribus nostris resonai. For 
wapaSoaiv, which I have translated by the word " deli- 
very*," suffice it to say, that it here means something 
visible, irpo 6<f>0akfjL(Sv. Irenaeus, contra Haereses, lib. iii. 
c. 3. Euseb. lib. v. c. 6. 

^ The precise time of Clement's death is micertain. He 
may have abdicated his bishopric in 76, and lived after- 

* Vid. Suicer, vol. ii. p. 576. 
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I turn, then, to the works of the man thus 
forming the link between the ApostoUc and 
succeeding times, and in them I perceive 
appeals to the sacred writings almost as fre- 
quent as would be found in the works of 
any modem theologian, or as you have heard 
in these discourses. For example, in one of 
his Epistles he is recommending gentleness 
and long suffering, which duties he thus en- 
forces : " Remember the words of Jesus 
" Christ," saith he : " Be ye merciful that 
" ye may obtain mercy : forgive that ye 
" may be forgiven : as ye give so shall it be 
" given imto you : with the same measure 
'* that ye mete, it shall be measured to you 
" again '." In another place he says : " Are 
" we so reprobate as to forget that we are 
'^ members one of another ? Remember the 
" words of our Saviour : Woe to that man» 

It were good for him that a millstone were 

hanged about his neck \" 
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wards into the second century. The birth of Irenaeus 
is assigned to the year 120 of the Christian era. L'Art 
de verifier les dates^ &c. 

' St Luke yi. 36. 1 Clem. ch. xiii. 

^ Luke xvii. 2. 1 Clem. ch. xlyi. It will be observed 
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Another writer "" of the same age was the 
disciple of St. John, and was by him placed 
over the Churches of Asia. He, citing the pre- 
cepts of his master, says : " Words which you 
" will recollect in the Epistle of St. John : 
'* Every spirit that confesseth not that Jesus 
** Christ is come in the flesh, is Antichrist *." 
And in another part he addresses the Phi- 
iippians, to whom he is writing, as having 
seen Paul and other of the Apostles : '' I 
" exhort you all therefore to obey the word 
" of righteousness, and practise all long-suf- 
** fering, which you have seen with your eyes, 
" not only in some of your countrymen, but 
'* in others, and in Paul himself, and the rest 
*^ of the Apostles ; being persuaded that 
^ they have not all run in vain ^" 



that these two extracts are from Clement's first Episde, 
the authenticity of which is not doubted. 

Wotton's edition of St. Clement is valuable on ac- 
ocnmt of the dissertation '^ de usu patrum praecipue 
^ ApostoUcorum :" but the passages at pages xlii. xliii* 
and xlix., in which he preferti ortliodoxy to virtue, are exe* 
carable. 

• Polycarp. 

* 1 John iv. 3. Polycarp, ad Philipp. vii. 

y Polycarp, ad Philipp. ix* quoted also by Eusebius, 
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A third writer ', and of the same date, ex- 
horts those whom he addresses to study di- 
ligently the Prophets, and the Gospel, in 
which Gospel, he says, '^ the passion of our 
'' Saviour is described, and his resurrection 
'' perfected \" 

There can be no doubt therefore that 
we essentially possess the Scriptures^ as 
those possessed them who lived in the 
Apostolic times, that is, as they came firoin 
the hands of their inspired authors ; that we 

lib. iii. c. 36. It is remarkable that no notice is taken of 
this passage by Dr. Lardner, though it remains in the 
original Greek. The following which is cited by him is 
only to be found in the ancient Latin version: ''But I 
'^ have neither perceived nor heard any such thing to be 
'^ in you^ amongst whom the blessed Paul laboured, who 
" are in the beginning of his Epistle^ for he glories in you 
'' in all the Churches, which then alone knew God *•"* 

' Ignatius. 

• Id. ad Smym. vii. 

** I have cited some of the writers of the first century, 
or of contemporaries with the Apostles themselves. In 
the second century are six Christian writers^ in the third 
eight, all whose works, as they remain to the present day» 
abound in quotations from or allusions to the Holy Scrip* 
tures. 

* Sect. xi. 
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Stand, as to the secure enjoyment of tliis 
sacred lore, in the place of the contempora- 
ries and immediate successors of the disci- 
ples and apostles themselves. From this, 
the Apostolic age, till the establishment of 
Christianity under the Roman emperors, the 
several books of the New Testament were 
so incessantly the subject of dispute, or com- 
ment, or recommendation, that any material 
change, either by addition or retrenchment, 
would have been as impossible as during 
the Uves of the original authors, when each 
could claim his own work: and the great 
ecclesiastical writer to whom I have so often 
referred, and who flourished at the distance 
of three centuries and a half from the birth 
of our Saviour, testifies that they were in 
his day translated into all the known Ian* 
guages of the earth. Be assiu'ed, then, that 
it is not for a slight purpose that so much 
care has been taken by Providence to convey 
the sacred bequest unimpaired to our pos- 
session. Whatever else we see here is con- 
nected with stale and perishable objects, but 
the word of God relates to things eternal 
and unchangeable. Send forth your hopes 
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and wishes, and fix them upon whatever 
temporal objects you please; of love, or 
avarice, or ambition ; they wiU still return 
and find the bosom fi*om whence they sprang 
unsatisfied and craving; till, like Noah's 
dove, they are sent forth again and alight on 
the new world ; and there they will rest in 
calm assurance or secure enjoyment. What 
hold have we of earthly possessions, even if 
they were capable of imparting unmingled 
pleasure, and unsatiating enjoyment ? The 
hand no sooner grasps them than it becomes 
palsied with age, and the whole firame sinks 
into the dust ; but the soul endures for ever^ 
it is subject to no decay ; and for that imr 
mortal portion of us it is that God has 
provided '' such good things as pass man's 
" understanding." Covet those things, my 
brethren. 
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2 Tim. iv. 6. 

JPbr / am now ready to be offered^ and the time of my de- 
parture is at hand. 

These are the words of St. Paul, addressed 
to his convert* and fellow-labourers; and 
the person of whom they speak is the writer 
himself: that he is ready to be offered, that 
is, to suffer martyrdom ; and that the time 
at which he is to suffer is at hand. Con- 
sidered in this point of view, the words are 
at least striking : perhaps they are more than 
striking; they are calculated to produce 
permanent feelings of awe and reverence for 
the author of them, and the doctrines which 
he has promulgated : for you will observe 
there is nothing of enthusiasm in them: 

• 1 Tim. i. 2. 
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there is no courting of death : no braving of 
torments: no exultation over the defeated 
malice of persecutors. They are cahn as the 
breath of old age : *' I am now ready to be 
" offered, and the time of my departure is at 
" hand." Other reUgions, as I have stated 
or allowed before, have had their martyrs : 
and here is one of ours, at the approach of 
his execution. It is granted that a disposi- 
tion to suffer martyrdom is only a proof of 
the sincerity of the sufferer, and cannot be 
alleged as any evidence of the truth of the 
cause for which he suffers, except so far as 
he may have been competent to judge of it 
by the mere perception of his senses, by 
natural ability or education. 

He, then, who thus professes his readiness 
to die for Christianity, is Paul of Tarsus, a 
man acquainted with the learning of Greece, 
and instructed in the theology of the He- 
brews. Other rehgions may have had such 
martyrs : but I have not heard of them. I 
shall only therefore assert (and the preten- 
sion is perhaps more hmnble than the case 
might warrant) that the Christian reUgion 
cannot be exceeded in the qualities* and 
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character of those who have suffered for its 
truth by the martyrs of any other faith. 

I have on preceding occasions presented 
you with discourses on the history of the 
four EvangeUsts^ and it is now my intention 
to add to these some account of the Apos- 
tles Paul and Peter, together with such ob^ 
servations derived from the circumstances of 
their respective Uves as may tend to prove 
the truth of that doctrine which they pro^ 
mulgated, and for which they suffered. The 
authentic records for the work are in gene- 
ral but scanty; for the Evangelists and 
Apostles preached not themselves, but their 
Master : of themselves, therefore, they but 
rarely speak, except where their personal 
history is connected with the work which 
they had in hand. It could not, however, 
be but that coincidences of this kind should* 
be more frequent in the case of St. Paul 
than of the others ; he being, so far as we 
know, the chief actor in the planting of the 
Gospel ; and the author of fourteen epistles, 
that is, the chief of the epistolary part of the 
New Testament. 

To Tarsus, then, a city of Cihcia, in Asia 

I 
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Minor, this Apostle frequently refers^ and 
that with a kind of honest exultation^ as the 
place of his birth and the scene of his jouth: 
he calls it *^ no mean city" And he had 
probably a reason, not at first appar^it, liw 
assigning it this homage in the sereral de- 
fences which he made of his Mfe and doc- 
trine ; for a man is tidt the better for being 
bom in a magnificent city. But the name 
of Tarsus is connected with the Hterature 
and learning in the East. The earliest 
writer on geography and local history, who 
Eyed about the time of St. Paul ^ gires a 
ffloigular account of this place, which I shall 
present to you. " Such," says he, " is the 
** attention which is here paid to philosophy, 

^ Of the period at which Strabo wrote Casaubon says r 
'' Ad Ubrum decimum notare nos meminunus, videri Stra* 
'* bonem diem suum obiisse (aut desiisse certe scribere, ac 
** paulo post obiisse) ante annum A.U.C. DCCLXXVIlI. 
« qui fiiit annus Tiberii XL vel XII ♦.*• 

Ammianus MarcelUnus, in speaking of Tarsus, uses an 
expression similar to that of St. Paul: ^' Cihciam vero^ 
'^ quae Cydno amne exultat, Tarsus nobilitat, urbs pers- 
^ pical^sf.*' 

* Cas. de Strab. f Aram. If ar. lib. xiv. c. S. 
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^ and the whole circle of the sciences, that it 
may be said to excel Athens and Alex- 
andria, and every other place in which 
there are schools and colleges of philoso- 
phy and languages. But there is this dif- 
^ ference, that at Tarsus the students are 
all natives, and strangers are not often 
domiciliated among them; nor do they 
^ continue there their whole hves, but tra- 
^ vel to other countries, for the sake of 
"^ perfecting themselves, and readily form 
'' foreign connections, and but few return V' 
St. Paul, therefore, appeals to Tarsus as a 
proof that he had enjoyed the advantages 
of education, which is indeed yet more posi- 
tively evinced by the citations from Grecian 
authors to be found in his writings ; and to 
this important &ct he joined, when speak- 
ing to the Jews, the more appropriate one, 
that he had been brought up at the feet, 
that is, had been a disciple and auditor, of a 
great rabbi or doctor of the Jewish law, 
well known to those whcnn he was address- 
ing. He possessed also, by inheritance from 

' Strabo, lib. xiv. 673. 

I 2 
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his father ^ the distinguished privileges of a 
Roman citizen ; privileges which at that time 
might be purchased, and transmitted to pos- 
terity. With a mind thus expanded by 
education, thus elevated by the distinction 
of poUtical rights, Paul is brought to the 
knowledge of the truth of the Gospel by 
that miracle which he himself^ in his Epistle 
to the Galatians, as well as St. Luke, in two 
passages of the Acts, has recorded \ That 
the new convert was fiirther instructed in 
the doctrines of his heavenly Master by in- 
spiration, rather than by oral communica- 
tion, is evident from the account which he 
himself gives of his proceedings after the 
miraculous revelation on the road to Da- 
mascus. 

" Immediately," says he, " I conferred 
" not with flesh and blood : neither went 
" I up to Jerusalem to them which were 

^ I cannot find that the city of Tarsus possessed the 
title of Municipium. Appian says : AaoSciclac icoi Tap^ 
alag (^Avrdviog) iXtvOipovg riipUi Koi arekeig tftopwv *. 

* Gal| i. 11. 16. Acts xx. xxii. 

• De Bell. Civ. lib. v. 676. 
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Apostles before me ; but I went into Ara- 
bia, and returned again unto Damascus. 
Then after three years I went up to Jeru- 
'* salem to see Peter^ and abode with him 
fifteen days. But other of the Apostles 
saw I none, save James the Lord's bro- 
ther. Now the things which I write unto 
you, behold, before God, I he not. Af- 
terwards I came into the regions of Syria 
^' and Cihcia; and was unknown by face 
" unto the Churches of Judea which were 
'* in Christ?' 

Whence, then, this uniformity of doctrine 
which we see at present between Paul and 
the other Apostles ; between men who had 
not even the ordinary advantages, say rather 
the necessary condition, of a successful com- 
bination todecdve ; I mean personal proK- 
imity and unrestrained intercourse with each 
other? Whence but that they all wrote 
and preached of one great truth ; and that 
truth derived from one source, God the 
£ither of lights ? It is only that Being who 
could impart identity of knowledge even to 

' Gal. i. 16—22. 
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perscms congr^atiiig together upon anew 
and wondrous system then first levealed, and 
still more must divme power hare been ne- 
cessary to infuse that identity into those who 
had never seen each other. 

St. Paul, then, is now converted, and an 
Apostle of him whom he had persecuted. 
For the account of his various travels, and 
of the sufferings by sea and land which he 
sustained in that character, I must refer 
you to the history of the Acts of the Apos- 
tles by St. Luke. His own summary of his 
toils and distresses is suffici^itly aSbcdn^ 
and proves that he was not induced to em- 
brace Christianity, or to continue in the pro* 
mulgation of it, from the temporal advan- 
tages which it promised or might affi>rd: 
^' Are they ministers of Christ? I am more; 
*^ in labours more abundant, in stripes 
** above measure, in prisons more frequ^it, 
indeathsoft. Of the Jews five times re- 
ceived I forty stripes save one. Thrice 
was I beaten with rods, once was I stoned, 
thrice I suffered shipwreck .... In weari* 
ness and painfiilness, in watchings often, 
'^ in hunger and thirst, in fastings often, in 
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^ cold and nakedness \" You will observe 
that there are in this recital none of the 
brilliant circumstances that attract by their 
splendour, and render martyrdom glorious : 
stripes, [shipwreck, and above all cold, 
nakedness, and hunger shed no honour 
around the hero by whom they are encoun- 
tered. 

But I pass over these details, (for a 
cause which you will afterwards perceive,) 
and direct your attention to a single portion 
of the history of St. Paul, his voyage to 
Rome, and his abode in that city. In the 
situation in which Judea was then placed, 
being but recently reduced into the form of 
a Roman province, governed by a Roman 
Procurator ^ and paying taxes to the su- 
preme state, men's attention would natu- 
rally be attracted to the seat of empire ; 
with this relations the most multifarious 
must have subsisted, and to this the current 

« 2 Cor. xi. 23—27. 

^ " Christus, Tiberio imperitante, per Procuratorem 
" Pontium Pilatum suppUcio affectus erat *." 

* Tack. Ann. I. xv. c. 44. 
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of all public business must have tended. It 
was to be expected, therefore, that men who 
had been selected by Divine Providence for 
the momentous task of converting the world 
should turn their eyes with anxiety to the 
capital of the world : and accordingly we 
find that this was a pregnant idea of St. 
Paul during his ministry. He had visited 
Athens, the seat of science, and he must 
visit Rome, the seat of empire. He had 
argued with human learning, the wisdoms 
of the Greeks ; and he must also contend 
with human power. " After these things 
were ended, Paul purposed in the spirit^ 
when he had passed through Macedonia 
^' and Achaia, to go to Jerusalem, saying, 
" After I have been there I must also see 
** Rome *." I intreat your attention to the 
importance which is given in the sacred writ- 
ings to St, PauFs mission to Rome ; for much 
is dependent thereon. Not only does the 
Apostle purpose the voyage himself, as is 
here declared in his own words, but it is also 
predicted to him in a miraculous vision of 

^ Acts xix. 21. 
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his Saviour : " And the night following the 
" Lord stood by him, and said. Be of good 
" cheer, Paul ; for as thou hast testified of 
** me in Jerusalem, so must thou bear wit- 
" ness also at Rome ^/* 

It is unnecessary here to specify by what 
judicial process the decision of St. Paul's 
cause, together with the person of the pri- 
soner, is transmitted to Rome : these cir- 
cumstances, along with the incidents of his 
voyage, are related with no casual or super- 
fluous minuteness in the two last chapters of 
the Acts. He is deUvered to the custody of 
a Roman centurion, by whom he is kindly 
treated, and with whom he sets sail fi*om 
Adramyttium : after touching at Sidon, and 
some other ports, they are driven by a tem- 
pest on the island of MeUta ; fi*om thence 
they pass by Syracuse, Rhegium, Puteoli, 
and the western side of Italy, to Rome ; 
where, says the sacred historian, " Paul 
** dwelt two whole years in his own hired 
** house, and received all that came in unto 
'^ him, preaching the kingdom of God, and 

^ Acts xxiii. 1 1 • 
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'^ teacbing those things which concern the 
^' Lord Jesus Christ, with all confidence, no 
" man forbidding him '." 

Such is the unalterable record of this 
Apostle's arrival at Rome, and his abode 
there. Now you are aware that the profes- 
sors of another creed found an essential 
article of their doctrine and discipline on 
the important fact that one of the Apostles 
visited Rome, and there founded a Church ; 
but that the Apostle whom they have se- 
lected for this purpose, (and if the matter 
were now first related, I should be thought 
to speak things incredible and impossible,) 
the Apostle upon whom they have founded 
their prescriptive right to rule Christ's flock, 
is not the Apostle whose voyage St. Luke 
describes; but another, respecting whose 
presence at Rome, or in any part of Italy, 
there exists not, either prophetically or hish 
torically, one single word in the writings of 
the New Testament. What then becomes of 
their derivative in&llibility, and their un- 
broken succession ? They hang upon a chain, 

^ Acts xxviii. 30,31. 
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the first link of which is attached to no- 
thing ; it has not any hold on the word of 
Ood, or the apostoUc writmgs; the only 
firm soil in which the anchor of human faith 
can be fixed. 

The narrative called *' The Acts of the 
** Apostles'* closes with St. Paul's arrival 
at Rome. The other incidents of his 
erentfiil life must be gleaned with more 
pains from his own epistolary writings. The 
fruits of his literary labours executed at 
Rome *", of which we are in possession, are 
five of his Epistles. That to the Philippians, 
to the Colossians, to Philemon, to the £phe- 
isians, and probably to the Hebrews. And 
the proof that we possess these and the 
other Apostolic writings pure, that they 
were not liable to adulteration, is, that they 
were read publicly during the lives of their 
authors in the several Churches of Christ. 
^ And when this Epistle is read among you,'' 
says St. Paul to the Colossians, " cause that 
^ it be read also in the Church of the Lao- 

• Pha. i. 13, 14. Col. iv. 18. Phaem. 28—24. 
Eph. lii. 1. vi. 20. 
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diceans; and that ye likewise read the 
Epistle from Laodicea"." These works 
constituted the occupation of his retire^ 
ment. The effect also of his personal 
presence and oral communications is strik- 
ingly described by himself: " I would ye 
" should understand, brethren/' says he, 
addressing the PhiUppians, " that the things 
" which happened unto me" {namely at 
Rome) " are fallen out rather unto the 
** frirtherance of the Gospel : so that my 
*^ bonds in Christ are manifest in all the 
palace, and in all other places ; and many 
of the brethren in the Lord, waxing con- 
fident by my bonds, are much more bold 
to speak the word without fear"*." And 
again: "All the saints salute you, chiefly 
" they that are of Caesar s household p." 

Contemplate in these short extracts, my 
brethren, the inefficacy of human power to 
arrest the course of truth, " Chiefly they 
" that are of Caesar's household." In vain 
is the sword of the tyrant Ufl;ed up over the 
head of the devoted preacher, while the 

° Col. iv. 16. ^ Phil. i. 12—14. n Phil. iv. 22. 
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guards by whom the emperor is surromided, 
and the officers of his household, have 
caught the bland infection of the heavenly 
doctrine, and even obtrusively transmit their 
affectionate regards to their brethren in the 
fidth, of other regions : " Wherein," says this 
same Apostle, in another place, "I suffer 
^ trouble as an evil doer, even unto bonds ; 
" but the word of God is not bound \** 

Thus then St. Paul continued at Rome 
for "two whole years," as St. Luke ex- 
presses it, writing and preaching the word 
of truth. Yet still he was a prisoner, and 
his appeal to Caesar from the Jews unde- 
cided. His first hope of liberation is thus 
expressed in his Epistle to the Philippians : 
" But I trust in the Lord Jesus to send Timo- 
" theus shortly unto you, that I also may be 
" of good comfort when I know your state ; 
** for I have no man like-minded, who wiU 
naturally care for your state ; for all seek 
their own, not the things which are Jesus 
** Christ's : but ye know the proof of him, 
'' that, as a son with the father, he hath 

•» 2 Tim. ii. 9. 
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'' served with me in the GospeL Him, 
^ therefore, I hope to send presently, so 
soon as I shall see how it will go with me ! 
but I trust in the Lord that I also myself 
shall come shortly '/' In the Epistle to 
Philemon he speaks with more confidence : 
'^ But withal prepare me also a lodging ; for 
'' I trust that through your prayers I shaD 
" be given unto you '/' The Epistle to the 
Hebrews presents its author at liberty, and 
in motion : he speaks not either of CaBsar s 
household or of the inhabitants of Rome, 
" They of Italy," it is said, " salute you V 
And, ^' know ye that our brother Timothy 
is set at liberty ; with whom, if he come 
shortly, I vdU see you V It is obvious, 
therefore, that after his two years' abode at 
Rome he was dismissed, and returned to 
the East in the discharge of his Apostleship. 
Of the duration of this period of freedom 
nothing is known ; but the second Epistle to 
Timothy, which is evidently the last of St. 
Paul's works in point of date, presents him' 

' PhU. ii. 19—24. ' Philem. 22. see also ver. 10. 

* Heb. xiii. 24, " Heb. xiii. 23. 
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to US again as in prison, and at the point 
of suffering death : '* For I am now ready 
^ to be offered, and the time of my de- 
^ parture is at hand :" and it also appears 
that he had been recently in the enjoyment 
of freedom; for he directs an object of 
abnost daily use, left at Troas% to be 
brought to him, which it is not likely he 
woidd have sought to reclaim after a period 
of some years had elapsed, if it had been 
deposited before his first voyage to Rome. 
Though not certaia, it is also highly pro- 
baUe» that Rome was the place of his second 
confinement. And now he may have been 
brought into the presence of the emperor 
Noro : Nero, not as at the beginning of his 
reign, but when that bane of princes, abso- 
lute power, had corrupted or only deve- 
loped the natural propensities of his heart: 
** At my first answer," says he, " no man 
^^ stood with me, but all men forsook me : 
^ I pray God that it may not be laid to 
** their charge. Notwithstanding the Lord 
'' stood with me, and strengthened me, that 

^ 2 Tim. iv. 13. 
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^^ by me the preaching might be fiilly known^ 
*^ and that all the Gentiles might hear ; and 
'* I was delivered out of the mouth of the 
" lion\" Though his fate was decided, yet 
time appears to have been allowed him for 
preparation; perhaps in hopes also that, 
through the firailty of human nature, he 
might be induced to renounce the danr 
gerous doctrines of which he was the pro- 
mulgator, rather than become a martyr to 
their truth. 

And to what are his thoughts directed 
during the fearful interval between the sei^ 
tence and its execution ? To the preservation 
in unsullied purity of that religion which it 
had been the object of his maturer years, 
and more sacred conviction, to plant in the 
earth : " I charge thee, therefore, before 
" God, and the Lord Jesus Christ, who 
^' shall judge the quick and the dead at his 
'' appearing and his kingdom, preach the 
^' word ; be instant in season, out of season ; 
reprove, rebuke, exhort with all long-suf- 
fering and doctrine '." " Only Luke," says 

y 2 Tim. iv. 16, 17. - Ibid. 1, 2. 
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he, " is with me. Take Mark and bring him 
** with thee ; for he is profitable to me for 
" the ministry." Here is no mention of St. 
Peter ; no prophetic hint of his appearance 
or fiiture arrival at Rome ; still less at his 
establishing there a dominant church, and 
being the first of an uninterrupted succes- 
sion, " Tychicus," he says, " have I sent to 
" Ephesus :" and twice he charges Timothy 
*' to do his diligence to come to him shortly ;" 
and " to come to him before the winter ;" 
probably wishing that beloved disciple to 
witness his execution. He likewise gives him 
an injunction, in a preceding chapter of 
this short Epistle, which I must cite to you, 
as evincing his extreme anxiety to guard 
the sacred truths of Christianity firom the 
sUghtest intermixture of error on their first 
promulgation. " Thou, therefore, my son," 
he says, " be strong in the grace that is in 
" Christ Jesus : and the things that thou 
" hast heard of me among many witnesses, 
'^ the same commit thou to faithfiil men, 
" who shall be able to teach others also \ 

• Chap. ii. 1, 2. 
K 
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The words of my text point out to you the 
melancholy circumstances of the writer, and 
under the contemplation of what event these 
arrangements were made : '^ For I am now 
^* ready to be offered, and the time of my 
" departure is at hand." 

This, my brethren, is all that we know of 
the end of St. Paul : it is pregnant with in- 
struction, and capable of personal appUca- 
tian to aU of us. no less than confinnatory of 
the faith which we profess. If our bodies 
are not to be offered up to martyrdom, they 
are doomed to dissolution: and so uncer- 
tain is the tenure, so short the lease by 
which the soul holds possession of them, 
that ^6 may also add : '' the time of our 
^ departure is at hand." O may we then 
have the same hope and consolation as the 
Apostle ! May each be able to say to him- 
self in modest confidence, (for there will 
then be no disposition to boast,) '' I have 
^' fixught a good fight, I have finished 
'' my course, I have kept the faith/' in 
practice as well as profession, in obedi- 
ence as well as beUef: "henceforth there 
" is laid up for me a crown of righteous- 
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" ness, which the Lord, the righteous 
" judge, shall give me at that day ; and not -f 
^^ to me only, but unto all them also that 
" love his appearing \" 



2 Tim. iv. 7, 8. 
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Yea, I think it meet^ as long as lam in this tabernacle ^ 
to stir you up by putting you in remembrance ; know^ 
ing that shortly I must put off this my tabernacle , even 
as our Lord Jesus Christ hath showed me. 

It is a maxim of worldly prudence, that you 
may know a man by his companions : and 
to a certain extent the maxim is true, though 
the occurrences of human life may some- 
times throw an individual temporarily into 
the society of persons whose principles and 
conduct he does not precisely adopt. With 
fewer exceptions, perhaps, may it be laid 
down as a rule, that you may know what 
the past life of a man has been by witness- 
ing his conduct nearly at the close of it — on 
the approach of death. My text presents 
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you with one of the first of Christ^s disciples 
and adherents in that situation. He is 
shortly to put off his earthly tabernacle ; 
and what is his conduct under such an im- 
pression ? That he should relax in his 
endeavours to propagate and confirm the 
Gospel of truth, that he should plead the 
privileges of old age, of exhausted nature, 
and a constitution impaired by fatigue and 
persecutions ? No : but that he should only 
the more sedulously employ the residue of 
his life and strength in the work whereunto 
he had been called, that he should leave 
nothing undone. How few are the objects 
of worldly desire that will thus continue to 
stimulate to action to the remotest verge of 
life, to that point at which we take leave of 
the world and all its pleasures, and all its 
possessions^ for ever ?uid for ever ! 

My last discourse presented you with St. 
Paul arrived at a similar crisis, and exhibiting 
a similar conduct, so that the motive was 
liot solitary, but probably operated upon all 
the Apostles. Chosen firom difierent occu- 
pations of life, though chiefly the humblest, 
with no posterity to toil for, that we know 
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of, that might be even the heirs of their 
fame, (for they strove not for earthly posses* 
sions,) separated from each other by bound- 
less tracts of sea and land, and with no such 
means of correspondence as the present 
state of society supplies ; they still continue 
to promote a common cause to their latest 
breath with a zeal and energy which the 
most active minds have rarely displayed for 
terrestrial objects in the zenith of their 
vigour. The text upon which I discoursed 
to you respecting St. Paul was chosen front 
the last of his works, his second Epistle to 
Timothy. It is unnecessary to say that the 
same remark appUes to the present text> 
that it is chosen from the last of the very 
brief writings of St. Peter : but with respect 
to this latter Apostle there is a much greater 
void than in the case of St. Paul, which can 
only be suppUed on the principle which I 
have just laid down, that we may well judge 
what the tenor of a man's life has been by 
its conclusion. Fiction is usually most busy 
where there is the scantiest supply of au- 
thentic documents. 

It appears that our Saviour no sooner 
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took upon him his public ministry, after his 
rejection of the seductions of worldly power, 
mysteriously presented to him by tjhe great 
tempter*, and after John the Baptist had 
been cast into prison, than he called to him- 
self certain disciples as the companions of 
his future life and the witnesses of his ac- 
tions ; who, either moved by a divine but 
secret impulse, or overpowered by the sight 
of some miracle, obeyed the call, and im- 
plicitly followed the Saviour of mankind as 
their leader. Of these St. Peter was the 
first : the various incidents of his call, and 
that of his brother Andrew, may be collected 
fi*om the four Evangelists ^ each of whom 
suppUes some circumstance peculiar to him- 
self. From this time St. Peter is so con- 
stantly with our Saviour, that their Uves 
may be said to have been passed together ; 
and the Gospels written for the purpose of 
commemorating the history of one comprise 
also of necessity that of the other. It ap- 
pears to have been to St. Peter that the 

• St Matt iv. 17. St Mark i. 14. 
^ St Matt iv. 17. St Mark i. 14. St Luke v. 4—11. 
St John i. 40— 4a. 
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first revelation was made of the divine cha- 
racter of his Master, and the object of his 
appearance on earth : " He saith unto them, 
' But whom say ye that I am ? And Simon 
' Peter answered and said : Thou art the 
' Christ, the Son of the Uving God. And 
' Jesus answered and said unto him : Blessed 
'art thou, Simon Bar-jona; for flesh and 

* blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but 
' my Father which is in heaven. And I say 

* also unto thee, that thou art Peter," (that 
is, a rock,) " and upon this rock I will build 

' my Church ; and the gates of hell shall not 
' prevail against it \" I shall merely here 
state the proposition, that the Church which 
our Saviour, being at Caesarea Philippi in Pa- 
lestine, says that he will found upon St. Peter 
as upon a rock, and against which the gates 
of hell shall not prevail, cannot, as asserted 
by some, be beUeved to mean exclusively a 
Church which was afterwards planted on the 
western side of Italy, which, rising from an 
obscure origin to immense temporal great- 
ness by human means, has been guilty of the 

" St. Matt xvi. 15—19. 
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but too human vice of inordinate power, 
that of endeavouring to monopolize a por- 
tion of the divine attributes. Peter also was 
one of those whom our Saviour took up with 
him into the mountain for the purpose of 
witnessing his transfiguration; a miracle 
not less stupendous than that which was 
employed for the conversion of St. Paul, but 
which was also witnessed by two other of 
the disciples. It is merely necessary to 
mention here the unbidden zeal of St. Peter 
in the defence of his Master when the mul- 
titude came out to take him, and his pre- 
dicted weakness in the repeated denial of 
the same Master when arraigned and stand- 
ing before his judges. It should almost ap- 
pear that after the execution of our Saviour 
this disciple had resumed, or thought of re- 
suming in part at least, his previous occupa- 
tion in life ; for at the conclusion of the 
Gospel according to St. John, in which is 
contained the fullest account of our Saviour s 
re-appearance upon earth, is the following 
relation : " There were together Simon 
Peter, and Thomas called Didymus, and 
Nathanael of Cana in Galilee, and the sons 
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" of Zebedee, and two other of his disciples. 
" Simon Peter saith unto them, I go a fish- 
" ing. They say mito him. We also go with 
" thee. They went forth and entered into 
'^ a ship immediately, and that night they 
" caught nothing." But the pathetic in- 
junction of the Saviour three times repeated, 
and conjuring the disciple by the love he 
bare him to feed his lambs, to ^'feed his 
" sheep," must have totally extinguished the 
design of secular employment, had any such 
been entertained, and reclaimed every fa- 
culty of body and mind to the work of the 
ministry. 

In the Acts of the Apostles we find St. 
Peter among those who witnessed the a*- 
cension of our Saviour into heaven. He it 
was who proposed the arrangement by 
which Matthias the Just was chosen into 
the place of the unhappy Judas. He made 
the first sermon on the descent of the Holy 
Ghost, evinced by the miraculous gift of 
tongues **, the fiiiit of which sermon was the 
addition of three thousand souls to the &ith 

^ Acts ii. 41. . 
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in Christ. He baptises^ performs miracles, 
exhorts to repentance, and is the dreadful 
minister of heaven s vengeance on the mean 
falsehood of Ananias and Sapphira* He is 
persecuted, cast into prison, and deUvered 
by an angel. Samaria first received the 
Gospel from Phihp, but when this was 
known at Jerusalem Peter and John are® 
dispatched thither by the other Apostles to 
confirm and propagate the accepted faith. 
This proves that no individual supremacy 
was exercised by any of the body, but that, 
according to their Master s injunction, they 
*^ lived as brethren." When Paul and Bar- 
nabas, after the conversion of the former, 
come up fi*om Antioch to Jerusalem^, to 
consult with the other Apostles on the pro- 
priety of imposing the Jewish ceremonies 
on the Gentiles, Peter first opposed the 
imposition of such a work upon the neck 
of these converts, but James dictated the 
terms of the letter in which the decision 
was announced, that they should "abstain 
**fi*om meats ofiered to idols, and fi*om 

* Acts viii. 14. ^ lb. xv. 
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*' blood, and from things strangled, and from 
" fornication *." 

The history of the Acts of the Apostles 
closes, as I have said on a former occasion, 
with St. Paul's arrival and abode at Rome ; 
but it quits St. Peter at a much earUer 
period of his life, his name, I believe, never 
occurring in the last thirteen chapters of the 
work]; neither is any thing certain known of 
him after his delivery out of prison by the 
angel, except that he was present at the 
first council of the Apostles, recorded in the 
fifteenth chapter, and that he was after- 
wards severely reprehended by St. Paul for 
his culpable weakness in separating himself 
from the Gentile converts, through fear of 
those of the circumcision : " But when Peter 
** was come to Antioch, I withstood him to 
** the face, because he was to be blamed : 
" for before that certain came from James 
" he did eat with the Gentiles ; but when 
they were come he withdrew and sepa- 
rated himself, fearing them which were of 
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8 Acts XV. 20. 29. 
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** the circumcision \*' The latter actions of 
his life, the regions in which he exercised 
his ministry, and the place in which it was 
terminated, are unnoticed in Scripture ; and 
therefore, could they be discovered with cer- 
tainty, they could not form the ground of 
any important religious conclusion, or chal- 
lenge the reverence of Christians to his sup- 
posed successors. 

I now come to consider the brief works 
of St. Peter, fipom the latter of which my 
text is chosen: I shall discourse on them 
separately, as they will be found to be placed 
in different circumstances. 

The first Epistle general of St. Peter, 
then, has always been received as the work 
of the author whose superscription it bears 
from the time at which it was written and 
published — fi*om the earliest recorded origin 
of Christianity. And in the second Epistle^ 
written some time after the first had been 
IB circulation, the author claims the first as 
his own. " This second Epistle," says he^ 
" beloved, I now write unto you ; in both 

»• Gal. ii. 11, 12. 
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** which I stur up your pure minds by way 
" of remembrance." The authenticity of 
the first Epistle is also settled beyond all 
dispute by another circumstance. It ap- 
pears that at a very early era of Christianity 
a question sprung up to whom in particular 
it was addressed, no doubt being entertained 
by those who were then competent to as- 
certain the &ct but that the Apostle St. 
Peter was the writer. 

The foUowing is the address which was 
the matter of inquiry : " Peter, an apostle 
** of Jesus Christ, to the strangers scattered 
*^ throughout Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, 
** Asia, and Bithynia ^" It was then agreed 
that by the word strangers was meant all 
the Jews scattered throughout those re- 
gions who had become converts to Chris- 
tianity ^ Nor has this decision been dis- 
turbed till more recent times, when it has 
been contended that Gentile converts, or 
that both the Je(idsh and Gentile converts, 
were comprised in the address. 

> 1 Pet. i. 1. 

^ fluseb. Ecclesiastical History, lib. iii. c. 4. 
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From briefly prosecuting this inquiry at 
present you will perceive how admirably 
the epistolary parts of the New Testament 
fill up, elucidate, and confirm the historical 
books, in the same manner as the whole 
body of the New Testament consummates 
and perfects the Old ; and the more we ex- 
amine these extraordinary writings, the more 
we shall be convinced that we possess in 
them a system of reUgion at once exact in 
its details and comprehensive in its plan, 
firm, coherent, and consistent. 

It appears, then, to have been accordant 
with the prejudices of St. Peter, as well as 
within the prescribed line of his apostleship, 
to address first the Jewish converts. '^ For 

he that wrought effectually in Peter to 

the apostleship of the circumcision, the 
" same was mighty in me,^' says St. Paul, 
" toward the Gentiles*." St. Peter also ap- 
peals to those documents with which Jews 
only were conversant — prophecy and tradi- 
tion. '' Receiving,'' says he, '* the end of your 
'^ faith, even the salvation of your souls ; of 

» Gal. ii. 8. 
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which salvation the prophets have in- 
quired, and searched diligently, who pro- 
phesied of the grace that should come 
'* unto you "." 

Had the man who wrote this, or had he 
not, I ask, associated with the divine Person, 
who in the Gospel of St. Matthew is re- 
ported to have thus expressed himself : '^ For 
verily I say unto you, that many prophets 
and righteous men have desired to see 
** those things which ye see, and have not 
" seen them, and to hear those things which 
" ye hear, and have not heard them"?'' 
Again, in the historical works of the New 
Testament we find our .Saviour thus 
speaking on the subject of Jewish tra^ 
ditions : " In vain do they worship me, 
'^ teaching for doctrines the commandments 
** of men : for, laying aside the command-i^ 
** ment of God, ye hold the tradition of 
" men ""/' And in this Epistle of St. Peter 
we read the following passage : '^ Forasmuch 
** as ye know that ye were not redeemed 

" 1 Pet. i. 9, 10. " St. Matt. xiii. 17. 

« St. Markvii. 7, 8. 
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'* yfith coxruptible things, as silver and gold, 
from your vain conversation received by 
traditL from your fethers, but with the 
^' precious blood of Christ, as of a Lamb 
^* without blemish and without spotV I 
tJ)ink it clear, therefore, that the Jewish 
CQuverts were ;the persons particularly ad* 
dressed, but .addressed in terms which 
equally interest the Christians of every age 
^d nation, as the ten commandments, ^hich 
were first given to the Jews, are equaUy 
bu,dbgo,aU Christian people. 

J touch but one point more contained in this 
Epistle : *' The Church that is at Babylon, 
** elected together with you, saluteth you \'' 
It is cojatended by the adherents of papal 
supremacy, that as ancient Babylon was 
then a ruin, some other great and idolatrous 
€ity,.which the wxiter dared not Dame, must 
have been meant ; Rome, for example : 
therefore we have Scripture authority at 
least. for Peter's presence at Rokne. No, 
we answer; the whole is invention and 
supposition, without reason or probabiUty. 

p 1 Pet. i. 18, 19. " 1 Pet v. 13. 
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Is it credible that the writer would have 
introduced so unimportant a circumstance 
as a mere Christian salutation, and have 
shrouded it in fiction, danger being conse- 
quent on the declaration of the open truth ? 
St. Paul has no such fear. He, when writing 
from Rome to the PhiUppians, says : " All 
" the saints salute you, chiefly they that are 
" of Caesar's household '." Nor was either 
the Asiatic Babylon so desolate at the time 
of the Apostles as to be without inhabitants^ 
and more particularly Jewish converts, or 
the Asiatic Babylon the only town of that 
name from whence St. Peter might have 
written his Epistle '. 

' Phil. iv. 22. 

' For the Egyptian Babylon, see Ptol. Lib. iv. and 
Strabo^ Lib. xvii. Pliny, and Stephanas Byzantinus. The 
Asiatic Babylon might have possessed a considerable po- 
pulation according to the account of Strabo. It declined 
afier the building of Seleucia, and the latter became the 
chief city ; so that to the ancient Babylon might be ap- 
plied the words of a comic poet, spoken of Megalopolis 
in Arcadia : 

'Ept)/Lc{a fiiyakri loriv ri McyaXt) woXig *. 

But Josephus speaks of the Asiatic Babylon as containing 

* StrabOy Lib. xvi. p. 738. sub fin. 
L 2 
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The address of the second Epistle, to 
which I now proceed, is much more com- 
prehensive than that of the first, and, there- 
fore, much more congenial to the great 
Apostle's mind at the closing scene of life : 
" Simon Peter, a servant and an Apostle of 
Jesus Christ, to them that have obtained 
like precious ^th with us,'' that is, to 
ccmverts of every race and country, " grace 
'' and peace be multiplied." There are, 
however^ some peculiarities with respect to 
this Epistle of which I must not omit the 
mention. There was an early period of the 
Church, antecedent to the fourth century, 
during which it was not everywhere received 
as canonical, nor was it universally ascribed 
to St. Peter. The proposition^^ however, 
which I have stated, must be understood in 
thdb* strictest and most literal sense. When 
it is said that the EjHstle was not every* 
where received, it is of course meant that it 
was very generally received : and with re- 
many Jews in the time of Herod *. From hence, there- 
fore, it is most probable that the Epistle of St. Peter was 
dated. 

* Lib. XV, c. 2. 
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speci to the second proposition, it must be 
observed, that they who did not ascribe the 
Epistle to St. Peter ascribed it to some one 
of ApostoUc authority ; and on account of 
its utiUty it was by them read and stu^^ 
died*. 

At its first appearance there was no doubt 
either that it was of ApostoUc origin and 
authority, or that St. Peter was the author ; 
for a writer coeval with the Apostles fire- 
quently "" alludes to it in the portion of his 
works which still remains. That writer, whom 
I have before cited, is thus mentioned by 

^ Irenseus and Eusebius : the words of the latter are t 
fura Twv nXXwv loirovSaad'fi Ypa^cJv *. This writer, who^ 
according to Cave, finished his history A.D. 325, only 
^ves it as hearsay, that some had not esteemed the 
second Epistle of St Peter canonical : r^v Si ^cpo/ilviiv 
itvrov Ssvripav ovk lvSia9i|icov filv ^tvtu iropctXiy^ajiiet^ 
For the word lvSca9i|icov, see Suicer. 

^ Four times. The use of the verb Kplvw in 2 Pet ii. 6« 
seems to confirm the common reading retained by Wotton 
in his edition of St Clement, who is speaking of the same 
event, the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah, r^c 
lirtpiX^pov iraoifc Kpidsifftic Sia wvpoc icdl Oelov f» 

• Lib. iii. c. 3. t St. Clem. c. 11. 
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St. Paul in his Epistle to the Pliilippiaiis : 
^ I intreat thee also^ true yoke-feUow^ help 
^' those women which laboured with me in 
^ the Gospel, with Clement also^ dnd wiiii 
^' other my feUow-^labourers, whose names 
" are in the book of life *." 

In truth a supposed difference in style 
between the two Epistles seems to have 
been the sole cause why the latter was at- 
tributed to any other writer than St. Peter^; 
and solution$ coeval with the doubt ap- 
peared to ^explain the difficulty. More 
Lte «>d <»ebmpVBh«d critics «f a late, era 
have professed their incompetence to dis- 
cover a< decided distinction in the second, 
and have produced multiplied instances of 
its 2?enuine affinity to the first; 
_lfth^^^^=^«:tbgintheco^ 
sideratioD^ that^ when we cast our eyes bael^ 
over a period of nearly eighteen hundred 
yearS| and fix them on the recwds of our 
faith als t)iey,thien existed on their first pubr 
lication, we should find that^ whilethe emr 
pires of the world have undergone every 

* Philip, iv. 3. 
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change wliich human force or policy could 
effect, they have descended down the 
stream of tune unaltered and unhurt ; ef- 
fecting luider all the forms of government; 
and amidst all the shades of civilization, 
their high purpose of converting mankind ; 
and that the book, the sacred book, which 
the Evangelists and Apostles first gave to 
their contemporaries, was that which is now 
placed on our desks, and read in out 
Churches ? 

The arguments, however, by which the 
Epistle is proved positively to have come 
firom the hand of him to whom it is ge^ 
nerally ascribed are: first, the introduction 
to it: ''Simon Peter, a servant and an 
^^ Apostle of Jesus Christ, to them that have 
^ obtained like precious faith." Next, the 
declaration that the writer was one of those 
who witnessed the transfiguration of our 
Saviour on the mountain, at which only 
Peter, James, and John were present : ^ For 
" we have not followed cunningly devised 
^^ fables, when we made known unto you 
*^ the power and coming of our Lord Jesus 
^^ Christ, btd . were eye-witnesses qf his mO- 
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*' j^styi for he received from God the Father 
honour and glory, when there came such 
a voice to him from the excellent glory^ 
This is my beloved Son, in whom I am 
well pleased/' Next, the declaration that 
the writer of this Epistle had sent a former : 
and lastly, his affectionate mention and ap- 
probation of St* Paul : *' And account that 
the long-suffering of our Lord is salva- 
tion ; even as our beloved brother Paul 
also, according to the wisdom given unto 
^* him^ hath written unto you/' 

I have never seen it observed, but it ap- 
pears to me that this short Epistle contain!^ 
one of those accidental evidences of authen- 
ticity which, not being the effect of design, 
are often of more force in compelling beUef 
than the most formal proofs, and which I 
hasten to explain. It is very certain that 
the first propagators of the Gospel were in- 
formed by their divine Master that they had 
nothing to expect in this world, in return for 
the good which they were to confer on 
mankind, but insults, persecutions, and pro- 
bably death: " Ye shall drink indeed of 
" my cup, and be baptized with the bap- 
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** tism that I am baptized witli^" They 
were to be ready on all occasions to lay 
down their Uves for the truth of the 
doctrines which they preached; and with 
those fearful conditions before them they 
undertook the duty of converting mankind. 
Yet I know not that a specific and cruel 
death was predicted and made known to 
any of them as his unavoidable lot, except to 
him to whom this Epistle is ascribed ; and 
some of them, after a life of toil and suffer- 
ing, may have expired tranquilly, and in the 
course of nature. " And now behold,*' says 
St. Paul, *' I go bound in the Spirit unto 
'* Jerusalem, not knowing the things that 
*^ shall befid me there, save that the Holy 
** Ghost witnesseth in every city, saying 
** that bonds and afflictions abide me'.'* 
With St. Peter the case was different : our 
Saviour, after his resurrection from the dead,, 
at that awful season when every word must 
have sunk deeper into the mind than if pro- 
nounced in the ordinary state of existence, 
our Saviour, I say, at that awful season fore-^ 

y St Matt. XX. 23. ' Acts xx. 22, 23. 
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warned St. Petert hat he was to suflfer a vio- 
lent death : *' Verily, verily, I say unto thee, 
'* YHien thou wast young thou girdedst tfay- 
^^ self and walkedst whither thou wouldest ; 
'^ but when thou shalt be old, thou shalt 
stretch forth thy hands, and another shall 
gird thee, and carry thee whither thou 
*^ wouldest not. This spake he, signifying 
^ by what death he should glorify God V* 
Now if you will refer to the words of my text, 
you will find that the writer seems to claim to 
himself and to his own person thefiilfilment 
of this terrific prophecy; and that there-" 
fore he could be no other than St. Peter* 
" Knowing," says he, " that shortly I must 
'^ put off this my tabernacle, ^ven as our 
'^ Lord Jesus Christ hath showed me.'' 

The words of my text, then, may and 
must be considered by us as the last words 
of St. Peter s life : they were spoken or 
written in t^e contemplation of his speedy 
execution, at a time when he knows, as he 
tells us, that shortly he was to put off this 
his tabernacle, ^' even as our Lord Jesus 

* St. Johnxzi. 18,19. 
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*\ Chnst had showed hiin/' ,by crucifixion. 
Yet he i, ciOm, he is in the p<^.n ofhis 
£tciilties : his last thoughts axe about those 
whom, he is t^o leave behind him in the 
world; thpse who through his preaching 
^ had olitain^d .the like precious faith 
*' with himself/' .)i\nbat are the sentiments 
that he breathes, what is the informa- 
tion which he conveys to them at so 
solemn a moment ? That he has devolved 
his power upon another ? that he has left 
them in the hands of an infallible guide ? 
Nothing can be more foreign from his 
thoughts, or more alien to his expressions : 
on the contrary, his last effort seems to be 
to enable them to dispense with such a guide, 
as he says, " after his decease," by '' stirring 
them up,*' by " putting them in remem- 
brance" of Gospel truths, though they 
knew them already." Neither does one 
vestige appear throughout this whole Epis- 
tle of the place at which it was written. 
What conclusion we should draw in point 
of doctrine from these undeniable facts, 
needs no more explanation. Those which 
we should draw with respect to practice are. 
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that we adhere with fidelity ta the only 
guide which the Apostle here appears to 
have any anxiety to leave behmd him, the 
word of God. Let us study it zealously, 
and praxjtise it feithMly, submitting our* 
delves to its injunctions, controlUng our pas- 
sions by its precepts, in the humble hope o^ 
its rewards when our Maker shall see fit to 
call us hence. 



SERMON VIII. 



ON THE VANITY OF HUMAN PURSUITS. 



Philip, i. 21. 
Far torne to die is gain. 

Whoeyeb considers duly the hardships and 
sufferings of those persons on whom the 
duty was imposed of planting and propa- 
gating the Christian religion must confess 
that, except for the accomplishment of the 
great object which they had in view, life 
was not to be wished for on the terms on 
which they had it. Its prolongation could 
not be desired firom those motives which are 
usually called personal, private, or selfish. 

First, if we contemplate their situation 
during the ministry of their Divine Master, 
the adherents of one who was himself ex- 
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posed to every species of insult and obloquy, 
could have few of those worldly enjojrments 
or distinctions which captivate the affection 
of the sensual, greedy, or ambitious. It is 
certain indeed that the humble stations 
which many of them had quitted at the di- 
vine caU promised a more assured com- 
petence of the good things of this life than 
the new course into which they entered. 
At the earlier period also of their attend- 
ance on our Saviour their faith, which was 
but young, must have been proportionably 
weak and wavering. They must have been 
frequently haunted with apprehensions of 
the doubtful issue of so singular an enter- 
prise. But doubts gave way to certainty 
after that inspired declaration of St. Peter 
to the inquiry made by his Master, '* Whom 
'' say ye that I am ? And Simon Peter 
answered and said. Thou art the Christ, 
the Son of the living God\" " Then Simon 
Peter answered him. Lord, to whom shall 
we go? thou hast the words of eternal 
life : and we believe and are sure that 

* St Matt. xvi. 16, 16. 
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^1 thou art that Christ, the Son of the living 

•^GodVV . 

, Yet .even from henceforth what was their 

jvorldly ppn^ition ? Not one which could be 
coQteiQplated without dismay, or of which 
the . prplongation . could be courted, ei^ept 
fironx i^. hppe of the eternal reward which 
was to come hereafter. They were present 
with their. Divine Master during all Ms suf- 
ferings and agonies ; they saw the close of 
them, in a death of ignominy and torture. 
And . what then must have been their re- 
flections, when he who had never deceived 
them on any other subject had also pointed 
out to them individually and collectively a 
life of want and insult like his own, to be 
terminated by a death such as they had 
tbiSQ witnessed^, a death, the apprehension 
of which hady in a moment of predicted 
wealmess, made the most zealous among 
them shrink from his duty, and deny all fel- 
lowship, with him on whom it was about to 
he inflicted ? " Behold," says our Saviour, 
whilst yet with them, " I send you forth as 

^ St John vi. 68, 69. 
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^' sheep in the midst of wolves : be ye there- 
^^ fore wise as serpents, and harmless as 
'* doves \" " Remember the word that I said 
^* unto you,The servant is not greater than his 
" Lord. If they have persecuted me, they 
" will also persecute you **." " Ye shall be 
" hated of all men for my name's sake */* 

There would hardly, therefore, be any 
period in the lives of our Saviour's disciples 
and adherents at which each one might not 
have said for himself and for the rest, in the 
words of the text. Behold, to us " to die is 
" gain." And accordingly we find frequent 
aspirations after a change in the writers of 
the New Testament, but always mingled 
with expressions of perfect resignation to 
the will of heaven, and an ardent desire to 
finish the work which they had under- 
taken, by planting the pure knowledge of 
God and Christ in the midst of a corrupt 
and benighted world. " For in this," says 
St. Paul, " we groan, earnestly desiring to 
" be clothed upon with our house which is 
^* fi-om heaven .... For we that are in this ta^ 

"" St. Matt. X. 16. ^ St John xv. 20. • St Matt x. 22. 
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'^ bemacle do groan, being burdened; not for 
** that we would be unclothed, but clothed 
^^ upon, that mortaUty might be swallowed 
"up of life ^" 

But the conflicting passions, of the desire 
to die, and the wish to be spared long 
enough to establish the Gospel, are yet 
more accurately described in the following 
passage : " What I shall choose I wot not : 
" for I am in a strait betwixt two, having a 
" desire to depart, and to be with Christ ; 
" which is far better : nevertheless to abide 
" in the flesh is more needful for you ^.'' 

Thus, then, might each of our Saviour's 
Apostles say with peculiar strength and pro- 
priety, *' For me, to die is gain :" both as 
being exposed in a remarkable degree to 
persecutions and sufierings here on earth, 
and as having reason to hope through the 
cKvine favour for a peculiar reward here- 
after \ 

St. Paul thus expresses himself a short 
time, it should appear, before his martyrdom, 

' 2 Cor. V, 2—4. « Phil. i. 22—24. 

^ St. John xiv. 2- 

M 
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iB his second Epistle to Timothy : " Watch 
*' thou in all things, endure afflictions, do 
*' the work of an Evangelist, make full proof 
" of thy ministry : for I am now ready to be 
'' offered, and the time of my departure is 
" at hand. I have fought a good fight, I 
" have finished my course, I have kept the 
" faith : henceforth there is laid up for me a 
" crown of righteousness, which the Lord, 
'' the righteous judge, shall give me at that 
'' dayV 

But, my brethren, there is an humbler, 
sense in which each of us should be able to 
apply to himself the words of my text, 
" For me, to die is gain ;** and in which sense 
if we cannot apply them at the close of our 
earthly career, it were better (for the denim^ 
ciations of God's vengeance must be pro- 
claimed in men^s ears as well as the pro^ 
mises of his love) it were better that we 
had never been bom. We have neither the 
persecutions of the first preachers of Chris- 
tianity to sustain, nor are we entitled to their 
eminent rewards in that house in which are 
said to be " many mansions ^ ;' but we have 

» 2 Tim. iv. 5—8. ^ St. John xiv. 2. 
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all important duties to perfonn in life, to 
the faithful discharge of which is attached 
the promise of a recompense of such value 
that the heart of man cannot conceive its 
Inagnitude and duration. 

And now, that we may learn rightly to 
estimate human life, and that we may be 
prepared fitly and resignedly to leave it, 
adopting to ourselves the words of our text, 
•* For me, to die is gain," whenever our end 
seems to approach, or shaU arrive, I wUl 
here take a summary view of human Ufe 
itself, and of those objects in it which daily 
engross the attention of the worldly-minded 
man, and show how unworthy they are of 
that value which he puts upon them. 

First, then, let us observe that human 
life is a possession, if it may be so called, of 
precarious and limited tenure : we hold it 
this day, but cannot be certain that we shall 
hold it to-morrow ; and under all circum- 
stances it is given us but for a while. 

In the general Epistle of St. James we 
find the following observations : " Go to 
" now, ye that say. To-day or to-morrow we 
*' will go into such a city, and continue 

M 2 
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'^ there a year, and buy and sell and get 
*' gain : whereas ye know not what shall be 
'^ on the morrow. For what is your life ? 
" it is even a vapour, that appeareth for a 
" little time, and then vanisheth away*"/' 
The law of our nature speedily brings 
human life to its close : it is usual in Scrip- 
ture, and in other writings, to. compare the 
life of man to that of the flower or of vege- 
table nature ; '" All flesh is as grass, and all 
" the glory of man as the flower of grass. 
" The grass withereth, and the flower thereof 
'* falleth away \" Indeed, when the end is 
fully come, it matters but little whether the 
space run out be that of a flower or of a 
human life : it matters not at all in com- 
parison with eternity. 

By death, therefore, we pass from a pre- 
carious and short Ufe to one which is neither 
perishable in its nature, nor exposed to fatal 
accidents, but certain and eternal. 

And then what are the worldly ob- 
jects that occupy the thoughts and excite 
the efforts during this short life, and to the 

^ St. James iv. 13, 14. * 1 Pet. i. 24. 
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Worldly-minded man seem to give life its 
value, or impart to it its zest " ? 

I. Ambition is one general head mider 
which the passions are classed, and ambi- 
tion, whether acting in high or humbler sta- 
tions, has frequently effected what are 
thought great objects in the world; but 
what is its ordinary effect upon the mind 
which is actuated by it ? Does it produce 
satisfaction ? What is the usual course of 
the ambitious man ? The objects after 
which he strives occupy and engage the 
vigorous season of his life. Rarely does he 
attain the whole or even the greater part of 
them. But were every wish gratified, what 
then remains to the ambitious man but to 
bid adieu to the mighty work which he has 
perfected ? Age is creeping fast upon him, 
and should the powers of his mind remain 
unimpaired, whilst his earthly frame totters, 
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'' Audire, atque togam jubeo componere, quisquis 
Ambitione mala aut argenti pallet amore, 
Quisquis luxuria tristive superstitione, 
Aut alio mentis morbo calet.'* 

Hor. Serm. II. iii. 77. 
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his sagacity will then point out to him that 
the elements of dissolution have been in- 
evitably worked up in the fabric which he 
has constructed, that it will fall to decay 
soon after himself; and in fact, that in 
labouring for an earthly object, he has la<* 
boured but in vain. This, then, is the ordi** 
nary satisfaction of the ambitious man at 
the close of his life. 

II. Whatever has been said concerning 
ambition appUes with tenfold force to ava- 
rice, or the desire of accumulating wealth : 
riches are more easily dissipated than the 
objects to which ambition attaches itself. 
They must be guarded with greater vigi- 
lance ; for they are more exposed to fraud 
and violence. There is hardly any passion 
of which Scripture more strongly points out 
the guilt and folly than the inordinate love 
of money. '^ He heapeth up riches," says 
the Psalmist, " and cannot tell who shall 
*' gather them." " Labour not to be rich,'* 
says the Wise Man : *' cease from thine own 
'' wisdom. Wilt thou set thine eyes upon 
" that which is not ? for riches certainly 
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" make themselves wings ; they fly away as 
" an eagle toward heaven °." 

Covetousness is said in the Epistle to the 
Colossians '' to be idolatry," and the two 
crimes are coupled together by Job. " If I 
have made gold my hope^ or have said to 
the fine gold, Thou art my confidence ; if 
I rejoiced because my wealth was great, 
and because my hand had gotten much ; 
** if I beheld the sun when it shined, or the 
" moon walking in brightness, and my heart 
" hath been secretly enticed, or my mouth 
'^ hath kissed my hand ; this also were an 
** iniquity to be punished by the judge ; for 
" I should have denied the God that is 
** above*"/' In one respect covetousness 
and idolatry most strikingly and painfiilly 
resemble each other: that riches can no 
more afford support or reUef to him who is 
about to quit the world, than can the life- 
less idol stretch forth its hand to rescue its 
worshipper firom disease or death. " Riches 
" profit not in the day of wrath," saith So- 
lomon, " but righteousness delivereth fi*om 

» Prov, xxiii. 4, 5. *» Job xxxi. a4~28. 
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" death ^" Of the uncertainty and inse- 
curity of wealth the avaricious man, who is 
usually not deficient in acuteness, is so fiilly 
sensible, that his life becomes a scene of 
carking care. His desires are insatiable, but 
the time allowed him to gratify them is not 
boundless. His end approaches, perhaps 
hastened on by the incessant cravings of 
that passion of which he has been the 
victim ; and then, " whose shall those things 
" be which thou hast provided "* ?" In a 
ruder state of society they might become 
the prey of power, or the booty of unre- 
strained violence ; even in the well-re- 
gulated policy of modem states they may 
be dissipated in extravagance, spent in use- 
less litigation, or misemployed in destruc- 
tive vices by those who come after. They 
may call the new possessors from the 
healthy and cheerful exercise of some useful 
employment to scenes of luxury and indo- 
lence, and they may consequently dissemi- 
nate efieminacy, depravity, and misery. 
III. With respect to the sensual and looser 

P Prov. xi. 4 ^ St. Luke xii. 20. 
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passions, they lead to no end whatever but 
present gratification, and their result is either 
a callous conscience or pangs of remorse ; 
they effect no object, the attainment of 
which may be exhibited when our career ia 
drawing to its close, as a monument even of 
our wicked industry, capacity, or power; 
they do but serve to deprave ourselves and 
others; they bring on the season of in- 
firmity with quicker step, and implant pre- 
matiu^e maladies ; and when the end is 
come, they leave no trophies behind them. 
The very memory of a man who has in- 
dulged in them perishes with him : he can- 
not bequeath the fruit of his labours, or the 
acquisitions of a life spent in these courses, 
to be enjoyed by posterity, neither do they 
supply a fund out of which he may, by a 
tardy or death-bed restitution, repair the 
wrongs which he has inflicted. He indeed, 
above all men, appears to have laboured 
for that which profiteth not, and the end is 
death. 

These are the pursuits and this is that 
life for which so many persons sacrifice the 
happiness of eternity. Whatever is spent 
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upon transient objects, merely and exclu- 
sively, must lead to disappointment. I have 
spoken of the three chief heads into which 
himian passions are generally divided, sen- 
suality, ambition, and avarice; and have 
shown that the objects which men, under 
the dominion of these passions, severally 
pursue, are not only essentially valueless 
and unsatisfactory, when obtained in the ut- 
most degree, but even destructive or preju- 
dicial. But think not because these objects 
are intrinsically without any adequate worth, 
they therefore appear so to those who pursue 
them. On the contrary, they constitute their 
whole life ; and when by the conscious de- 
cays of natiu*e and the approach of death 
they are wrung from the hearts of their ad- 
mirers, when it is seen and felt that they 
must be parted with, nothing can exceed 
the desolation of mind which ensues, unless 
happily penitence and reUgion, if it be not 
too late, come to fill up the void. No man 
who is given up to any one of these pas- 
sions can say, " For me, to die is gain." 
'' If our Gospel be hid," says St. Paul, " it 
'' is hid to them that are lost ; in whom 
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^ the God of this world hath blinded the 
" minds of them which beheve not, lest 
" the hght of the glorious Gospel of Christ, 
^ who is the image of God, should shine 
" imto them '/' 

This then being the case with respect 
to human life, that it is given us but for a 
short period of time ; that, short as it is in 
its utmost extent, it is Uable to be rendered 
yet shorter by a countless multitude of ac^ 
cidental causes; perhaps by the original 
frame of the bodies of some ; and that in all 
the care and toil which we bestow upon 
objects belonging to this life only, we aim 
at gaining that which we cannot keep ; what 
remains but that we turn our chief attention 
to that subUme state which, together with 
the objects it contains, is permanent and 
stable ? to that state, the objects of which 
are always within the compass of our en- 
deavours by the divine grL, and which, 
when obtained, will neither frustrate our 
hopes by their inadequacy, nor doy the 
appetite by enjoyment ? How happy must 

' 2 Cor. i?. 3, i. . ' ' 
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be the condition of that man who, when he 
finds, as we shall find, the earth and all that 
it contains receding fi*om him, can with 
equal tranquillity take his leave of it and 
its concerns ; and, turning his eyes to that 
heavenly country to which he is going, can 
exclaim, or feel with silent joy, that is my 
home, there shall I find a resting-place, 
there are my treasures laid up, there is my 
heart also : " for me," therefore, " to die is 
" gain." Neither will it be inferred firom 
this reasoning that, because those objects 
which inflame the passions or tempt the 
desires of vain man in his passage through 
life are without any essential value, human 
life itself is therefore of no importance. On 
the contrary, the dignity and inappreciable 
excellence of bur nature is only thereby 
rendered the more evident when such things 
are shown to be unworthy of our chief at- 
tention or more serious pursuit. This life 
is the passage to eternity, and we must so 
wind our way through its various seduc- 
tions as not to be corrupted by them : we 
must so " pass through things temporal that 
" we finally lose not the things eternal." It 
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is from conflicts about those objects of 
which the real worth is so trivial to a being 
of such excellence, and which has but a 
short time to continue among them, that all 
the evil passions are kindled; that we hate, 
instead of loving each other, that we injure, 
instead of promoting each other s good, and 
that we degrade and deprave our own 
souls, instead of purifying, adorning, and 
fitting them for eternity. "From whence 
come wars and fightings among you ? come 
they not hence, even of your lusts that 
" war in your members * ?" 

Lastly, amidst the insecurity that attends 
all human possessions and concerns there 
is^ perhaps, nothing more fi*ail or insecure 
than hrnnan virtue. He, therefore, that 
standeth has at all times occasion to '' take 
" heed lest he fall.^^ But, when the end 
shall be come, we are secure ; we are 
under no further HabiHty to err ; our con- 
flict closes. Well, therefore, may the good 
man say, " For me, to die is gain." He no 
longer prays that he enter not into tempta- 

" St. James iv. L 
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tion, but receives the cheering congratula- 
tion and reward of his victory : " Well done, 
'^ thou good and faithful servant, . . . enter 
*' thou into the joy of thy Lord */' 

* St. Matt. XXV. 21. 



SERMON IX. 



ON THE CREATION*. 

[Preached at the beginning of a New Year : appropriate 

also to Septuagesima Sunday.] 



Gen. i. 1. 
In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth. 

The words which have been just read are 
in the original the most ancient remaining 
in existence upon the face of the earth : all 
that was ever written before them has pe- 
rished ; and the event which they record is 
likewise the earliest, being no other than the 
creation of the world itself by God: so that 
we have in my text, and the narrative which 
follows, the most ancient record of the most 
ancient facts. 

• Some of the observations on the creation have been 
borrowed from the Discours sur UHistohre Unherselle, 
par Bossnet. 
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Having first adduced some short proof, 
among many others, of the authenticity of 
the books ascribed to Moses, with which the 
sacred volume opens, I shall proceed to an 
explanation of the first chapter of the whole, 
a chapter of which the subject is so mar- 
vellous, and against which there have been 
so many cavils and objections. 

I. The supremacy and administration of 
Moses was immediately succeeded by that 
of Joshua, a person of another family : and 
during his government we find the five 
books of Moses appealed to, and cited on 
all pubUc occasions, as records well known, 
not by individuals, or the priesthood only, 
but by the whole of the Jewish race, the 
descendants in the first generation of those 
whom Moses had led out of Egypt. The 
following passage may be adduced as a proof 
of this : " And afterward he," that is, 
Joshua, " read all the words of the Law, 
" the blessings and cursings, according to 
" all that is written in the book of the Law : 
" there was not a word of all that Moses 
'' commanded which Joshua read not be- 
'* fore all the congregation of Israel, with 
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the women, and the little ones, and the 
strangers that were conversant among 
'' them%" 

Indeed it is obvious that the Jews must 
always have been in full possession and per- 
fect knowledge of the writings of Moses, 
from the death of Moses ; for, on the contrary 
supposition, and without these writings, how 
could the Jewish race have explained the 
great diversity of their institutions from those 
of the nations with whom they were in con- 
tact, and by whom they were immediately 
surrounded ? What account, for example, 
could they give to themselves or others of 
the religious observance of one day in seven, 
a practice always in existence among them ? 
What sense or meaning could they ascribe 
to the constantly recurring expressions in 
all their religious ceremonies — " The God 
" of Abraham, the God of Isaac and of Ja- 
" cob," woids only to be first learned from 
the five books of Moses, their great legisla- 
tor, and but for his books, words totally in- 
exphcable to those who used them ? 

^ Joshua viii. 34, 35. 

N 
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It is clear that there was not any period 
gubsequent to the death of Moses in which 
these books could be palmed upon a whole 
racO) as having long been in their hands, 
without instant detection : it is no less obvi- 
OUS) as they for the most part speak of trans- 
actions that had but recently occurred when 
they were first published, that the relation 
was substantially true. What, for example, 
would be siud by the whole French nation 
at this time, if a history containing the priur 
eipal events of their revolution were now 
first presented to them, no such revolution 
having taken place ? Yet this would not 
be more absurd than the supposition that 
Moses, having written the account of the 
flight from Egjrpt, and the recent joumey- 
ings of the Jews in the wilderness, should 
have presented them to that people for their 
approval and belief, if the events themselves 
had not taken place. ^ 

These writings, then, being thus authen- 
ticated, what an internal evidence is further 
rendered to their truth, by observing that, 
whereas all profane histories crowd the early 
time with absurd or insipid fables, with dis- 

7 
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figured or half-forgotten £ict8. Scripture, 
that is, Mrithout doubt, the most ancient of 
all books, carries us back by an unbroken 
chain to the true principle and cause of all 
things, that is, to God, who has made them 
all ; marks out to us the formation of the 
world, that of man in particular, the happi- 
ness of his first estate, the causes of his 
weakness and misery ; the corruption of the 
world and the deluge, the origin of the arts, 
and that of nations, the distribution of the 
earth, and lastly, the propagation and dis- 
persion of the human race ! of which facts 
other histories are either silent, or worse 
than silent, and oblige us to seek elsewhere 
for information. If we further also consider 
what idea the religion, of which we thus re^ 
vere the antiquity, gives us of its author, 
that is, of the first Being, we may avow that 
it infinitely surpasses human conception, and 
may on every account be considered as hav- 
ing come fi-om God himself The God whom 
the Jews and Christians have always served 
has nothing in common with the Divinities 
(Divinities full of imperfections, and even 

N 2 
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vices) which the rest of the world has 
adored. " The Lord our God is one God.** 
He is infinite, perfect, alone worthy to 
punish crimes and reward goodness ; for He 
only is good, or goodness itself. This de- 
scription of the Almighty is extracted from 
the Mosaic records, and what other writings 
of antiquity contain such a description of the 
Divine Nature ? 

II. To follow now the history of the cre- 
ation as given us by Moses, we find that the 
great architect, to whom the production of 
all nature need have cost so little labour, 
chose to divide and appropriate his work to 
a succession of days. For this there may be 
various reasons assigned : one probably was 
to lay deep in the heart of his chosen peo- 
pie and of man the reverence due to the 
Sabbath, without the observance of which a 
sense of true reUgion cannot be preserved. 
And on the seventh day God ended his 
work which he had made, and he rested 
** on the seventh day firom all his work which 
'* he had made. And God blessed the se- 
^^ venth day, and sanctified it, because that 
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" in it he had rested from all his work which 
" God created and made \" 

Another reason for thus dividing the act 
into several portions might be to dissipate 
by anticipation one of the false conclusions 
of philosophy, that the Deity acted by ne- 
cessity, or under a blind impetuosity which 
he could not resist in the formation of the 
world. Those acte of which the progress is 
for any cause suspended, and to which the 
author returns at intervals, are the purest 
acts of the will; and, as in creating the 
universe by his mere word God showed the 
greatness of his power, so by creating it in 
successive portions of time he evinced his 
supreme and uncontrolled liberty, and the 
unfettered freedom of his will. Again, phi- 
losophers have thought or argued, that 
earth tempered with water, and warmed 
by the sun, might through some natural 
fecundity (though still they do not say who 
imparted to it that nature) have produced 
plants and even animals. Scripture gives 
us to understand that the elements are 

** Gen. ii. 2, 3. 
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barren^ unless fecundated by the word of 
God: neither the earth, nor the water, 
though heated by the sun, nor the ah* 
Would ever have had the plants and smimids 
which we see in them unless God, who had 
previously prepared their matter, had as^ 
signed to them principles proper to engen^ 
der and multiply themselves in all succeed- 
ing ages* Here, therefore, we see other 
reasonings and conclusions of the cold athe* 
istic philosophy dissipated by the Mosaic 
history. Those who suppose heat alone, 
operating upon the other elements, to have 
been ail that was wanting to the generation 
af plants, must suppose the sun to be in 
eixistence before the plants sprung into 
birth: but Scripture shows us the earth 
bringii]^ forth grass, and herbs, and plants 
of evBry land before the mn was formed, in 
order to prove that all depended on the 
will of God alone. Nay, further, it pleased 
the mighty Artist to create the matter of 
light b^re he reduced it to those forms 
which he afterwards gave it in the sun and 
the stars ; and that probably for this purpose, 
that he might enable us to show to the be- 
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nighted nations, which have so often eon^^ 
verted those brilliant luminaries into Deities, 
that they possessed not of themselves either 
the precious and splendid matter of which 
they are composed, or the admirable forms 
to which they are reduced ^ But all that 

^ The formation of light in the world, as thus described 
by Moses, resembles or may be elucidated by that of life 
in the animal creation, as discovered aod described by 
Harvey. The matter of blood is formed, and motion im- 
parted, before the heart, which should contain the sub- 
stance and perpetuate the ch-culation, is constructed: 
Tale quiddam evidentissime in prima animalis genera- 
tione, intra septem dies ab incubatione, in ovo gallinaceo 
^^ eemitur. Inest primum ante omnia gutta sanguinis, quae 
palpitat ; (quod etiam annotavit Aristoteles ;) ex qua, incre- 
miento facto, et pullo aliqua ex parte formato, fiunt cordis 
auriculae ; qmbus pulsantibus perpetuo inest vita. Cum 
" corpus postea delineari, intermissis aliquot diebus, inpe- 
** perit, tum etiam cordis corpus procreatur, fee.*." 

The last clause of this chapter is particularly curious : 
^* In ovo gallinaceo, post quatuor vel quinque dies ab Iqp 
" cubatione, primum rudimentum pulli, instar nubeculse, 
" videndum exhibui, nimirum ovo cui cortex adimebatur, 
in aquam limpidamtepidamque immisso ; in cujus nube- 
culae medio punctum sanguineum palpitans tam exi- 
guum erat, ut in contractione dispareret, et visum au- 
ftigeret ; in laxatione, instar summitatis acus, appareret 

* Harv« d^. iv.de Motu cordis. 
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Scripture has hitherto taught us of the 
creation of the world is nothing in com- 
parison with what it teaches us respecting the 
creation of man. Hitherto God had made 
every thing by his mere command : . . ." Let 
" there be light, and there was Ught ! . . . Let 
" there be a firmament in the midst of the 
" waters. . . Let the waters under the heaven 
" be gathered together unto one place, and 
" let the dry land appear. . . Let the earth 
bring forth grass, and it was so ! . . . Let 
there be Ughts in the firmament of the hea- 
ven. . . Let the waters bring forth abund- 
antly the moving creature that hath life, 
and fowl that may fly above the earth • . . 
and he blessed them, saying. Be firuitful 
" and multiply, and fill the waters in the 
*' seas, and let fowl multiply in the earth ^. 

But, when the business is to produce man, 
Moses ascribes to his Maker a diflerent lan- 
guage : '^ Let us make man in our image, 

" rubicundum ; ita ut, inter ipsum videri et non videri, 
*^ quasi inter esse et non esse, palpitationem et vitae prin- 
" cipium ageret *." 
^ Gen. i. 

* Harv. cap. iv. de Motu cordis* 
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" after our likeness." Here is no longer the 
commanding word, the lofty order, which 
is obeyed even by insensible matter: ex- 
pressions more gentle, but not less effi- 
cacious, are used. God holds counsel with 
himself and his own ineffable nature ; he 
moves himself, as now about to undertake a 
work of a nature surpassing aU his other 
works. " Let us make man," God says with- 
in himself. He says it to some one who 
makes and acts with him, to some one of 
whom man was to be the creature and 
image. He says it to some one who must 
have been in his own bosom : that is, to the 
only begotten Son, who is said by St. John 
to be " in the bosom of the Father %" and 
to have subsequently " declared him," or 
made him known, to mankind. He says it 
to him by whom all things were made ; to 
him who in his Gospel hath said : " What 
" things soever the Father doeth, these also 
" doeth the Son likewise V* " Let us make 
" man" is an expression without parallel in 
the language of Scripture. No other but 

« John i. 18. ' John v. 19. 
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God has ever throughout the sacred volume 
thus spoken of hunself in the plural number, 
and he but two or three times *. This re- 
markable language begins to appear with 
the creation of man : in speaking thus to 
his Son, or with his Son, he speaks also with 
the Holy Spirit, equal and coeternal with 
both. For man, thus highly elevated above 
the other creatiures, of the formation of which 
Moses has spoken, is constructed in a dif- 
ferent manner. He is to be a reasonable 
creature, whose spiritual or intellectual oper- 
ations were to be an imperfect image of 
those eternal operations by which God pro- 
duces all things from himself That word 
of counsel or consultation, which God uses, 
marks that the creature about to be made 
is the only one which shall act by consider- 
ation or intelligence. 

That which follows is not less extraordi- 
nary. Hitherto we have not seen in the 
history of the creation the finger of God, if 
the expression may be allowed, applied to 
corruptible matter. But, to form the human 

' Gen. iii. 28. xi. 7. Isaiah vi. 8. 
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body, God himself takes the earth, and that 
earth moulded by such a hand, receives the 
most graceful and befitting figure that has 
yet appeared in the world. And think not 
that this care, being thus bestowed on a 
perishable, is bestowed on an unworthy ob* 
ject ; for, firail as these firames are, which 
every revolving season brings nearer to their 
dissolution, imperfect in their happiest 
forms, and subject to severe disease, you 
know that the bodies of good men are 
called in Scripture the temples of the Holy 
Ghost : " Know ye not that ye are the tem- 
'' pie of God, and that the Spirit of God 
" dwelleth in you ^ ?" And observe the prac* 
tical conclusion, which is drawn firom this 
doctrine as to purity of life : " If any man 
** defile the temple of God,'' by unclean 
works of any kind, foniication, adultery, and 
lasciviousness, '' Him shall God destroy ; for 
the temple of God is holy, which temple 
ye areV* And again, "What, know ye 
not, that your body is the temple of the 
Holy Ghost, which is in you, which ye 

»» 1 Cor. iii. 16. ' 1 Cor. iii. 17. 
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^ have of God, and ye are not your own \" 
You will observe that our bodies are here 
called indiscriminately the temples of God 
and of the Holy Ghost, the expression 
being identical. But the manner in which 
the soul is produced is yet more marvellous : 
God does not draw it forth from matter, he 
inspires it from on high, it is a breath of life 
which comes from himself. 

When the brute creatures were formed, 
God said, " Let the waters bring forth abun- 
" dantly the moving creature that hath life, 
" and fowl that may fly above the earth * ;" 
and " Let the earth bring forth the living 
" creature after his kind, cattle, and creeping 
'^ thing, and beast of the earth after his 
*' kind." So humble was the origin of all 
the animals assigned to a brute existence : 
God draws them from the bosom of the 
waters and of the earth : but that being, 
whose life ought to be an imitation of his 
own, who ought to live by reason and intel- 
ligence, who ought to be united to God by 
cqntemplating and loving him, and who, for 

*^ 1 Cor. vi. 19. ' Gen. i. 20. 
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that reason, was made in his image, could 
not be drawn out of matter. God in fashion- 
ing matter may impart to it a graceful form : 
but in whatever manner it may be moulded 
or turned, he will not find therein his own 
image or resemblance. The being made in 
his image, and who may be happy in possess- 
ing him, must be the result of a new 
creation ; he must come firom on high ; and 
this ^ what is meant by that « breath of 
" life,'' which God himself is said to have 
breathed into the nostrils of our first 
parent, by which • " man became a living 
*' soul.'' 

Such, my brethren, is our origin, as given 
in that work, which, exclusive of its claim to 
inspiration, exclusive of the proofs to be de- 
duced firom many parts of it that it has been 
dictated by God himself, approached nearer 
in time to the subject of which it treats by 
ten centuries than any other historical book 
now in existence ". But if our origin be 



° The call of Moses, whUst feeding Jethro's flock, was 
before Christ, according to the Jewish chronology, 1492 
years, according to the Samaritan, 1597. The birth of 
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matter of just curiosity, infinitely more in- 
teresting must be our future destination; 
and this also is only to be learned firom the 
sequel of the sacred volume. Our religion, 
which is coeval with the world itselj^ shall 
only be consummated with the world's de- 
struction. It began with the creation of 
man, and will be completed by his resurrec- 
tion and final judgment ; when, as we are 
informed, Christ shall come and gather his 
saints firom the four winds. And think not 
that this religion has ever changed, even 
&om the time of our first offending parents : 
the condition of man, indeed, hath undergone 
various revolutions, but Christ expected or 
given hath formed the immoveable basis of 
om* faith. 

Assuredly nothing can be conceived more 
worthy of God than his having first pre- 
pared and chosen for himself out of a guilty 
world a people who should be a palpable 
example of his eternal Providence, a people 

Herodotus is assigned to the 1st year of the LXXIVth 
Olympiad^ corresponding with the year 484 before Christ ♦. 
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whose good or bad fortune should depend 
on their piety, and whose temporal state 
should bear testimony to the wisdom and 
justice of Him who governed them : such a 
people were the Jews. But after God has 
established by so many sensible proofs the 
immutable truth, that he alone conducts as 
he pleases all the events of the present life, 
it was time to raise man to higher thoughts, 
and to send down his Son upon earth, to 
whom it was reserved to discover to a new 
people, gathered together from all the 
nations of the world, the secrets of the 
ftiture state. 

The Mosaic account declares, and reason 
might estabUsh the same truth, that *^ God 
^^ saw every thing that he had made, and, 
^ behold, it was very good." But is such 
the present state of man ? You have only 
to cast your eyes around for an answer to 
the question. It is clear, therefore, that 
smne tremendous mischief has been intro- 
duced, and at a period so remote that no 
record exists of the fact, but one most mira- 
culously preserved. It is clear also that the 
evil was derivative, descending interminably 
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from j&ther to soil It would be 
bent on those who deny their assent to the 
Scripture narratiye, adapted to these dr- 
cumstances, to present another m its place. 
But none such exists. The Scripture also^ 
which points out the evil and its source 
prescribes the remedy. Let us seize ibis, 
my brethren^ and grace shall more than re- 
pair the ravages which disobedience commu- 
nicated to our nature. That hving soul 
which was first introduced into the cor- 
poreal firame of man by the breath of his 
Creator shall return to him who gave it; 
not, indeed, as some philosophers have idly 
dreamed, to be reunited to God as a por- 
tion of his substance, but to be judged by 
him; to be judged by him for the things 
done in the body ; for the conduct observed 
during a short period of trial here upon 
earth. 

To innocence the best of us cannot pre- 
tend: but O may every stain be washed 
out by the tears of penitence and the blood 
of the Lamb ; and may we be wholly sanc- 
tified by the blessed and eternal Spirit of 
God ! The body, then, also, on the original 
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formation of which such pains appear to 
have been bestowed by its all-knowing artist, 
will be raised again to join its associate, and 
to reap with it the promises which God hath 
made to them who love him, in regions into 
which sin and sorrow cannot enter. 
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SERMON X. 



ON THE CONSECRATION OF PLACES OF 

WORSHIP. 

[Preached after repairing and beautifying the Church.] 



ExoD. iii. 5. 

Put off thy shoes from off thy feet; for the place whereon 

thou standest is holy ground. 

Man being placed upon this earth to serve, 
to love, and by imitation, however imperfect, 
to obtain the favour of his Maker, it cannot 
be but that the whole scene of his exist- 
ence, and the objects by which he is sur- 
rounded, should be adapted to that his state 
of being. The world itself in its most en- 
larged sense is his temple, and the world 
with the fiumiture which it contains, not 
the work of mortal hands, is calculated to 
elevate the thoughts of the worshipper to 
the eternal Artificer. For if this goodly 

o 2 
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fabric which we inhabit^ and from which we 
view other creations around us, be con- 
structed by a wise being, that wisdom must 
appear in its order and construction. The 
earth, therefore, with the heavens, the sun, 
and the stars with their regulated motions, 
our own bodies, and the several elements 
by which our bodies are sustained, all con- 
spire to instruct us in our religion, and to 
fortify our faith. And let it not be sup- 
posed that the fabric of the universe is the 
temple in which natural reUgion only can 
be learned. It serves as the porch or en- 
trance to revelation ; and so St. Paul argues 
in his epistle to the Romans. ^ Because 
*' that which may be known of God is mani- 
fest in (or to) them ; for God hath showed 
it unto them. For the invisible things of 
him from the creation of the world are 
clearly seen, being understood by the 
" things that are made, even his eternal 
*' power and godhead *." In this magni- 
ficent temple, therefore, of the world it is 
our first duty to worship and serve the 

* Rom. i. 19, 20. 
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Maker. I do not mean by incessant prayer, 
or never-ending contemplations, (these must 
recur at their due seasons,) but by the ge- 
neral tenor of our lives, by abstaining from 
whatsoever we know, through reason and re- 
velation, must be offensive to a pure Being, 
who is here in the midst of all his work, is 
ever present to us, and witnesses all our 
actions ; and by performing whatsoever must 
be agreeable to a nature infinitely bene- 
ficent ; by diUgently discharging the duties of 
our several stations, and imparting to others 
as we have the means and they have the want. 
There is a degree of sanctity pervading 
the world itself, which should excite our 
reverence. Whatever is good, (and God 
once pronounced this work of his hands 
good,) whatever in nature we see calcu- 
lated to produce comfort, and diffuse hap- 
piness, is entitled to respect, because we 
therein trace the operation of a wise and be- 
neficent Being. " God," we say, " has been 
'* here :" we ascertain his presence by the 
works he has left behind him ^ ; the place 
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whereon we stand is holy ground. "For 
" that thy name/' that is, " that thou art 
" near," says the Psalmist, " thy wondrous 
« works declare ^" In this manner argued 
the wisest and most virtuous of the heathen 
world, if he may be called heathen, who, 
though bom neither under the Jewish nor 
Christian dispensation, is still thought by 
many to have received a certain degree of 
inspiration. His life and doctrine, together 
with his peculiar manner of teaching, are 
minutely recorded and described by his dis- 
ciples or constant attendants ; and from the 
work of one of these I shall select the pas- 
sage to which I more peculiarly refer, and 
which is most to our present purpose. 

Addressing himself to one of his disciples, 
" Has it ever occurred to you," says this 
sage, " to remark how carefully God has pro- 
^ vided for us every thing that we want ? 
" Observe, in the &st place, that we want 

'' rarunt philosophorum aliqui : at agnoverunt alii, etqui- 
^ dem ita dare ut dixerit Plotinus: Si quis attendat, ex ipso 
•^ mundo hanc quasi vocem auditurum, Deus me fecit ♦." 
^ Ps. Ixxv. 2. — See Bishop Home on the passage. 

* Grotli Prolegoihena ad Stobsum. 
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" light : God has given it us. Which if he 
" had not, we should be without the use of 
*' one sense ; we should be blind. But as 
" we have need of repose, God has afforded 
'' this in night, a grateful suspension of la- 
** hour, and restitution of exhausted powers." 
" And worthy of the utmost thankfulness^** 
adds the disciple. 

'' Inasmuch, then, as the sun, by its bright- 
ness, renders objects conspicuous, and even 
enables us to distinguish the progress of 
time, and as the stars and moon enable us 
" to add whatever necessity requires to the 
labours of the day, and to observe the 
hours of night, and the lapse of months/' 
(you will here recollect the expression of 
Scripture, that ** the lights in the firmament 
^^ of heaven were for signs, and for seasons, 
" and for days, and for years," and observe 
that this was written when the mechanical 
divisions of time were unknown, as they are 
now unknown, to a vast portion of the world,) 
** are not these things wise and good ?" 
** Exquisitely so,** says the disciple. 

And as food is necessary for our sup* 
port, theidfording it to us from the eardi. 
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and the adaptation of a course of seasons 
requisite for its growth and maturity, by 
which we not only have the necessaries, 
^ but the comforts and enjoyments of life, 
" what think you of these things ?" says the 
preceptor. " That they are altogether the 
proof of benevolence and wisdom in the 
Being who performed them," replies the 
disciple. "But,'' continues the preceptor, 
" the supplying the earth with water, and 
the supplying it in such abundance too; 
water by means of which all things v^e- 
tate and grow, and in their due season 
come to maturity, water which is necessary 
for our support, and which must also 
mingle with all the other productions, 
whether animate or inanimate, which 
support usT — " This also is a proof 
** of a providential wisdom," interposes the 
pupil. 

And then the giving to us, of aU the 
creatures in the world, the means of cre- 
ating fire, the element which repels cold 
and darkness, the handmaid of the arts ; 
'^ fire which is necessary for every human 
'' work, and all human instruments, and 
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without which nothing that is necessary 
for human Ufe could be prepared!" — 
This/' says the pupil, " is an access of be- 
nevolence/' 

*' The diffusing air also in such abundance 
around the earth, and the purifying it by 
incessant motion, the element itself so ne- 
cessary for life, and the agitation of it 
enabling us to pass the ocean, and inter- 
change the productions of the most re- 
mote parts of the globe !" " Inexpressibly 
good and wise." 

" And the approach of the sun as soon as 
the winter solstice is passed, ripening 
some things and drying others, for the 
preservation of which dryness is neces- 
sary ; and, this being done, the same sun 
approaching no nearer to us, but cautiously 
receding when his closer access or more 
ardent rays would be destructive ; and 
after having so far receded that it is evi- 
dent his more distant flight would destroy 
us by the contrary excess of cold, his 
return and reappearance in the same 
quarter of the heavens where we have 
again need of his presence ; and avoiding 
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" also the inflicting on us even sudden 
'' transitions from heat to cold, and cold to 

heat^ equally destructive of the human 

frame with extreme rigour of cold or 
" heat !'* *' O, admirable contrivance of 
** Divine Wisdom for the preservation of 
" his creatures ** !** exclaims the pupil. 

Neither is the force of this reasoning in- 
vaUdated by the modem discoveries in astro- 
nomy, that the same beneficent ends are at- 
tained by means yet more profound; that the 
sun is stationary, and that it is the^'earth 
which recedes from, and approaches to, that 
ardent body, under similar rules and with 
the like results as to us. The Divinity, 
therefore, is everywhere around us : we 
cannot move without perceiving the proofs 
of his power and propinquity, and all places 
are full of his presence, and testify of his 
goodness : all places should, therefore, at 
least, be sacred from our evU deeds. 

To come from reason to revelation, these 
thoughts are expressed with admirable pre- 
cision and sublimity by the royal Psalmist : 

^ Xenoph. M emorab. lib. iv. c 3. 
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'* O Lord, thou hast searched me out, and 
known me. Thou knowest my down-sitting 
and mine up-rising; thou understandest 
my thoughts long before : thou art about 
my path and about my bed, and spiest 
out all my ways ; for lo ! there is not a 
*' word in my tongue, but thou, O Lord, 
knowest it altogether. Thou hast beset 
me (as it is with more propriety in the 
modem translation) behind and before, 
" and laid thine hand upon me . . . Whither 
" shall I go, then, from thy Spirit, or whither 
shall I go, then, from thy presence ? If I 
climb up into heaven, thou art there ; if 
I go down to hell, thou art there also. 
If I take the wings of the morning," that 
is, if I could fly with the rapidity of the first 
ray of light emitted from the sun, " and re* 
'* main in the uttermost parts of the sea," 
(and search the utmost bounds of the uni- 
verse,) " even there also shall thy hand lead 
me, and thy right hand shall hold me. 
K I say, Peradventure the darkness shall 
cover me ; then shall my night be turned 
•' to day. Yea, the darkness is no dark- 
^' ness with thee, but the night is as clear 
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" as the day: the darkness and light to 
** thee are both alike •. 

How subUme! and yet how accordant 
with rigid philosophic truth, and abstract 
reasoning on the omnipresence of the Deity ! 
He cannot but be everywhere; for that which 
should Umit his extension would be more 
powerful than himself, that is, would be 
God. Woe be to that man, who should 
even harbour the futile wish of concealing 
his person or his actions from the cogni- 
zance of this omnipresent Being : this was 
the &st essay of shrinking guilt : " I heard 
" thy voice in the garden, and I was a&aid, 
'* because I was naked ; and I hid myself*.'* 
Let us learn rather to rejoice in the divine 
presence, witnessing our struggles in the 
temptations of life, aiding our weakness, and 
blessing our success with the immediate ap- 
probation of our consciences, and the assur- 
ance of a future reward. 

Such providential care, then, being ex- 
pended on the whole earth for man's sup- 
port and solace, and the Creator being every 

• Ps. cxxxix. ' Gen. iii. 10. 
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where present, and incessantly pervading 
his own work, it was naturally to be ex- 
pected that some parts should be dedicated 
to his own peculiar service, to the humble 
adoration of his name, and the grateful re- 
cognition of his benefits : and it is remark- 
able that the heathen philosopher, whom I 
have before so largely cited, afler his de- 
scription of the creation, and the benevolent 
purposes visible in its construction, proceeds 
immediately to suppose, and argue upon as 
certain, some communication or intercourse 
between the Creator and his chief work, his 
only inteUigent creature, man*. Hence, 
under the divine direction, originated altars, 
temples, churches; structures and places 
guarded from the profanation of vulgar use, 
consecrated to holy purposes, springing from 
a reverential awe of the Deity, and calcu- 
lated to invigorate the feeling from whence 
they spring. Their origin and use is point- 

" * To Sk Koi, el aSvvaTOVfiiv ra avfif^ipovra irpovo- 
" BidOcu wrlp rCiV fieXXovrwv, ravry avTohg rifiiv avv~ 
** Bpyitv, dia /LtavTdrfJc rotg wvOavofiivoig fftpaZovrag ra 
" airo^fl<T6fievaf Ka\ SidaaKOvrag y av apKrra ylyvoivro *•** 

* Xenoph. Memorab. lib. iv. c. Hi. § 5. 
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ed out and sanctioned in one of the first 
and the humblest of these fabrics : ** And 
** Abram passed through the land unto the 
*' place of Sychem, unto the plain of Moreh : 
^' and the Canaanite was then in the land. 
" And the Lord appeared unto Abram, 
" and said. Unto thy seed will I give this 
*' land : and there builded he an altar unto 
" the Lord, who appeared unto him \'* 

It was, therefore, because the Lord 
deigned to appear or to be present with his 
faithful servant in some peculiar manner 
more than he is everywhere present, that 
the altar was built. And to this conse- 
crated spot, as we find fi-om the summary of 
Jewish history given by St. Stephen before 
his martyrdom, were the ashes of Abraham's 
direct descendants conveyed, even fi-om 
Egypt, for interment: " So Jacob went 
down into Egjrpt and died, he and our 
fathers, and were carried over into Sy- 
chem, and were laid in the sepulchre that 
'* Abraham bought for a sum of money of 
" the sons of Emmor, the father of Sy- 
*• chem*." 

•* Gen. xii. 6, 7. • Acts vii. 15, 16. 
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The transfer of the body of Joseph to 
this holy receptacle, after a lapse of more 
than four hundred years, for so long the 
children of Israel abode in Egypt ^ from the 
thne of the Patriarch s death, is particularly 
noticed in the sacred history : ^' And the 
bones of Joseph, which the children of 
Israel brought up out of Eg3rpt, buried 
they in Shechem, in a parcel of ground 
which Jacob bought of the sons of Hamor, 
the &ther of Shechem, for an hundred 
pieces of silver: and it became the inherit- 
ance of the children of Joseph \ In such 
veneration were places held that had been 
once dedicated to the service of God, and 
hallowed by his peculiar presence. They 
were set apart for the interment of the dead, 
and the religious worship of the living. 

As tribes increased, and were accumu- 
lated into nations, and the state of civil so- 
ciety was improved or renovated, temples 
were built around the altar, to guard the 
worshippers from the inclemency of the 
weather and the intrusion of the thought- 

^ Exod. xii. 40* * Josh. xxiv. 32. 
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less. '* And they set the altar on its bases ; 
'' for fear was upon them : . . . from the &st 
day of the seventh month began they to 
offer burnt-offerings unto the Lord : but 
the foundation of the temple of the Lord 
was not yet laid "." And you will imme- 
diately recollect Solomon's sublime dedica- 
tion of the &st recorded edifice of this 
nature raised by the divine command : *' Will 
*' God indeed dwell on the earth ? Behold, 
" the heaven and heaven of heavens can- 
'* not contain thee; how much less this 
'* house that I have builded! Yet have 
** thou respect unto the prayer of thy ser- 
vant, and to his supplication, O Lord my 
God, to hearken unto the cry and to the 
prayer which thy servant prayeth before 
'* thee to-day ; that thine eyes may be open 
'* toward this house night and day, even 
'* toward the place of which thou hast said, 
" My name shall be there : that thou nfayest 
" hearken unto the prayer which thy ser- 
vant shall make toward this place. And 
hearken thou to the supplication of thy 

"^ Ezra iii. 3—6. 
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servant, and of thy people Israel, when 
they shall pray toward this place; and 
" hear thou in heaven thy dwelling-place, 
" and when thou hearest forgive */' 

Such is the origin, and such are the uses 
of consecrated ground and consecrated build- 
ings. You see they are of divine authority. 
If there is a time appointed for the divine 
worship, an appointed place seems equally 
necessary, and that Being to whom the wor- 
ship is addressed hath sanctioned both \ It 
is, therefore, jfrom just religious feeling that 
our churches are constructed, and are adorned 
in some instances with hnposing magni- 
ficence. In all we hope they possess mo- 
dest neatness and comely propriety : that 
they are secured from dilapidation or decay, 
and are entered with reverence. " Put off thy 

* 1 Kings viii. 27. 

" Though the devotion of the poet or of the philoso- 
pher may be secretly nourished by prayer, meditation, 
and study, yet the exercise of pubUc worship appears to 
be the only solid foundation of the religious sentiments 

'* of the people, which derive their force from imitation 

" and habit ♦." 
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" shoes from off thy feet," says my text, 
^^ for the place whereon thou standest is 
« holy ground." 

You are aware, no doubt, that the taking 
off the shoes has been at all times a mark of 
reverence among the eastern nations. '^ And 
'.^ the captain of the Lord's host said unto 
^ Joshua, Loose thy shoe from off thy foot ; 
'^ for the place whereon thou standest is 
• * holy : and Joshua did so **." — " Keep thy 
" foot," says the Wise Man, *' when thou 
*' goest to the house of God \" 

But think not, my brethren, that our 
homage is paid to these mute walls, or^that 
unconscious altar. It is the invisible pre- 
sence of God himself that fills our minds 
with awe in these sacred places; it is the 
presence of Him who hath assiu-ed us that, 
" where two or three are gathered toge- 
" ther in His name, there is He in the midst 
*' of them ^." And the principles which we 
here imbibe, and the lessons to which we 
here listen, should adhere to us in that 

» Josh. V. 15. o Eccles. v. 1. 

p St Matt, xviii. 20. 
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and there direct our conduct and regulate 

our actions; or else is our worship vain. 

Piety is no substitute for good actions, but 

a motive to them. '^ Lord, who shall dwell 

' in thy tabernacle, or who shall rest upon 

' thy holy hill ? Even he that leadeth an 

- incorrupt life, and doeth the thing which 

' is right, and speaketh the truth from his 

' heart; he that hath used no deceit in 

^ his tongue, nor done evil to his neigh^ 

^ bour, and hath not slandered his neigh-* 

^ hour ; he that setteth not by himself, but 

* is lowly in his own eyes, and .maketh 
' much of them that fear the Lord; he 
' that sweareth unto his neighbour, and 
' disappointeth him not, though it were to 
^ his own hindrance; he that hath not 
^ given his money upon usury, nor taken 
' reward against the innocent. Whoso 

* doeth these things shall never fall V 
But we have other temples than these 

which are constructed of inanimate ma- 
terials, temples which, faster even than 

^ Psalm XV. 
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these, time is bringing to decay, but which 
eternal faithMness and truth will build 
again, and place in an eternal world. '' Know 
" ye not that ye are the temple of God ?" 
says St. Paul, and " if any man defile the 
temple of God, him shall God destroy; 
for the temple of God is holy, which tem- 
ple ye are '." And again, " What, know 
ye not that your body is the temple of 
the Holy Ghost, which is in you * ?" O 
let us reverence these temples, and that not 
on account of the earthly and perishable 
materials of which they are framed, but on 
account of the Divine Inmate. If he quits 
his abode, the demons of guilt and despair 
will occupy his place, and peace will be for 
ever fled. But, says our Saviour^ " if a man 
" love me, he will keep my words ; and my 
" Father will love him, and we will come 
" unto him, and make our abode with him *." 
May we then so conduct our Uves in this 
earth, formed by the Divine power, and 
adorned by eternal goodness, may we so 

1 Cor. iii. 16, 17. • 1 Cor. vi. 19. 

' John xiv. 23. 
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worship in these Churches, hallowed by the 
Divine presence, may we so purify our 
bodies, the Uving temples of God's blessed 
Spirit, that when all these shall have failed, 
as fail they will, we may be raised again, 
and transferred, with glorified and immortal 
bodies, to an eternal world, where we shall 
not only see God by his works, or worship 
him in his holy temple, but behold and 
enjoy the Divine presence for ever and for 
ever. 




SERMON XL 



ON THE CRIMINALITY OF CORRUPTING 
OTHERS BY BAD EXAMPLE. 



Rom. xiv. 13. 

Let us not 9 therefore, judge one another any more : but 
judge this rather, that no man put a stumbling-block or 
an occasion toJaU in his brother^ s way. 

It is the more ordinary method of the sa- 
cred writers to recommend rehgion on 
account of its operation on the present and 
future interest of the individual himself to 
whom it is propounded^ who is to perform 
its duties and obey its precepts. '^ The 
" soul that sinneth, it shall die." The heart 
is corrupted and the conscience wounded by 
the practice of vice ; as, on the contrary, 
habits of virtue, and the faithful discharge 
of rehgious obhgations, exclusive of the re^ 
ward which is assured to them hereafter. 
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naturally produce health of body and cheer- 
fulness of mind, a fan: fame among men, and 
a confident reliance upon God's protection 
in the present life. The words of the text 
take a different course, and we are com- 
manded to observe a cautious system of 
action for the sake of others. The pro- 
priety of placing our duty upon this foun- 
dation also will appear from the following 
considerations. 

I. Man was not framed to Uve in sohtude, 
or even to confine his engagements and con- 
cerns wholly within the circumference of his 
own family. Mutual wants and common 
desires, the obvious utihty first of minute 
combinations for purposes of local or tem- 
porary good, and next of more extensive 
unions for objects of proportionate import- 
ance both as to space and duration, com- 
pelled the human race into societies *. The 

• " Instruit par TeiLperience (I'homme) que Tamour du 
'' bien-etre est le seal mobile des actions humaines, il se 
" trouva en 6tat de distinguer les occasions rares ou Tin- 
" teret conunun deyait le fidre compter sur I'assistance de 
" ses semblables,&c. ♦.** 

* Rousseau, Discouri tur rOrig^ine, &e. partie Snde, p. 119r 
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history of mankind, whether sacred or pro- 
fane, shows us httle more than how families 

It is^ of course^ not intended here to carry back human 
society to that savage state in which this visionary writer 
supposes it to have commenced, a state the existence of 
which is aUke disproved by reason and revelation : " Con- 
'^ cluons qu*errant dans les forets, sans industries sans 
'' parole, sans domicile, sans guerre, et sans liaison, sans 
'' nul besoin de ses semblables comme sans nul desir de 
'' leur nuire, peut-Stre mSme sans jamais en reconniutre 
aucun individuellement, Thomme sauvage, sujet a peu de 
passions, etse suffisant a lui-mSme, n'avait que les senti- 
'^ mens et les lumieres propres a cet etat, qu'il ne sentait 
que ses vrais besoins, ne regardait que ce qu'il croydt 
avoir interet de voir, et que son intelligence ne faisait pas 
plus de progres que sa vanite. Si par hazard il faisait 
quelque decouverte, il pouvait d*autant moins la commu- 
'' niquer qu'il ne reconnaissait pas meme ses enfans. L'art 
perissait avec Tinventeur. II n'y avait ni education hi 
progres ; les generations se multipliaient inutilement ; et 
'* chacun partant toujours dumeme point, les siecles s'ecou- 
** }aient dans toute la grossierete des premiers %es,resp^ce 
" etait deja vieille, et I'homme restait toujours en&nt ♦•" 

It is as little likely that man by his proper force, or by 
any casualty, could extract himself from this intellectual 
chaos, as that the universe could form itself, or spring into 
order by chance. It is, indeed, amusing to observe, how 
this ingenious theorist shows, in the first part of his Dis* 
cours sur FOrigine, &c* how it was inypossihle that man 

* Discours lur L'Origine, &c. partie Ire, p. 108. 
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have isweiled into tribes, tribes united into 
large communides, and these communities 

ever eoM emerge from the state of barbarism in which he 
supposes him to ha^ been <mce placed, and which be elo- 
quendy describes, and yet in the seccmd part details minute- 
ly the means by which he did emerge. To confine ourselves 
to one point, he proves distinctly that man never could 
teach himself language : ** Car de dire que la mere dicte a 
** Fenfimt les mots d<mt il devra se servir pour lui demander 
'^ telle ou telle chose, celamontrebiOTi comment <menseigne 
'* les langues deja formees, mais cela n'apprend point com- 
" ment elles se forment ♦.** 

*^ Les bommes n*ayant nuUe correspondance entr*eux, 
*' ni aucun besoin d*en avoir, <m ne eongoit ni la neces- 
*^ site de cette invention (la ]Mur<de), ni sa possibilite si 
*' elle ne fut pas indispensable fJ* 

He afterwards comes to this just conclusion : ** Quant a 
'^ moi, effiraye des difficultes qui se multiplient, et convaincu 
'' de rimpossibilite presque demontree, que les langues 
'' aient pu oaitre, et s*£taUir par des moyens purement 
'^ humains^ je laisse a qui voudra Tentrqirendre la discus- 
*^ sion de ce difficile probleme, lequel a ete le plus nec^s- 
*' saire de la societe deja liee a I'institution des langues, 
'^ ou des langues dej^ inventees a V etablissement de la 
'^ societe ;{;." The whole of this part is extremely ourious, 
and leads to one or other of these conclusions: lliat man* 
kind never could have been in ihat barbarous state which 
this writer and others of fais cast, thou^ with infinitely 

* Discoun sur L'Origine» partie Ire, p. 83. f Ibid. p. 81. 

I Ibid. p. SI. 
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grown into kingdoms. Jacob, in blessing 
the two sons of Joseph, Ephraim and Ma- 
nasseh, prays that '* the angel which re- 
^ deemed him from all evil, may bless the 
** lads," and that they may ** grow into a 
'' multitude in the midst of the earth," and 
that '^ his name, and that of his fathers Abra- 
*' ham and Isaac, may be named on them ^'' 
And as under this invariable process of nature 
or Providence it has always been by virtue, 
energy, and talent that great and flourish- 
less genius, suppose ; but that man must have either been 
iormed a social creature, and that language might emanate 
from society; or that a primitive revelation of language 
must have been made by some superior being which would 
Innd men together in society ; or that both these hypotheses 
are true, and that man was at once formed of a social na- 
ture, and gifted with language for the purposes of society. 
The last conclusion accords best with our ideas of an infi-* 
nitely benevolent Being. But amidst these hypotheses, 
tbe truth of one or all of which is absolutely and indispen- 
sably necessary to account for our present state, Scripture 
simply informs us what the &ct was. What pretence then 
can exist for refusing to listen to its evidence ? Because 
it accounts ibr that which cannot otherwise be accounted 
for : it explains phenomena which cannot be otherwise 
explained. 

^ Cren. xlviii. 16. 
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ing empires have been cemented, so on 
the contrary has it ever been through the 
depravation of morals that states have sunk 
piece-meal amidst great suffering and public 
calamity into their original principles or 
component parts. " Righteousness," saith 
the Wise Man, " exalteth a nation, but sin 
** is a reproach to any people *. 

Besides the obligation, therefore, which 
each is under on his own account to obey the 
injunctions of religion, there naturally result 
from our social state various duties which 
we owe t(K society, to our brethren, and 
neighbours ; among which the one specified 
in the text is of importance. It does not 
prohibit our " going beyond and defrauding 
" our brother in any matter **," but commands 
" us not to lead him astray or corrupt him. 
The loss of an improvident bargain may be 
easily made good by time and industry, by 
what is called " dear-bought experience," 
or the increasing, though unamiable, caution 
of advancing years. But the loss of any 
spiritual grace is not so reparable. What can 

"^ Prov. xiv. 34. ** 1 Thess. iv. 6. 
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restore the tainted purity of the heart? 
What can heal the wounds inflicted on a 
tender conscience? No balm which the 
corrupter, at least, has to bestow. He, 
therefore, who robs another of one godly 
principle, who impairs one motive to virtue, 
who imdermines one stay of innocence, plun- 
ders not the body, but the soul ; diminishes 
not that earthly wealth which moth and rust 
can corrupt, but that treasure which should 
be laid up in heaven. " Let us not, there- 
'* fore," says the text, " judge one another 
^ any more." It belongs not to us to cen- 
sure the conduct or scrutinize the actions of 
others ; but rather to take good heed that 
those actions be not rendered worse than 
they otherwise might have been by the con- 
tagion of our principles, the weight of our 
example, or by any other cause of falling 
which we may have supplied. Let us " judge 
" this rather, that no man put a stumbling- 
'^ block or an occasion to fall in his bro- 
" ther's way." 

IL In the further elucidation of this sub- 
iect, I shall omit speakini; of those finross and 
grievous instances of Li, riollce, and 
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seduction, in which we directly level our 
aim at the property, person, or innocence of 
our fellow-creatures, and man, as it were, 
becomes the prey of man. These, it is pre- 
sumed, are rather the vices of the savage 
than the social state, and which it is the ob- 
ject of civil polities and human legislation to 
prevent or punish. _ The purpose of the 
present discourse is to trace the incidental 
consequences of vicious and imguarded con- 
duct which the law cannot so well control^ 
and to dissuade from a licentious course of 
action in consideration of its deleterious and 
withering influence upon others, A bad 
action usually only afflicts one or two per- 
sons at the most : it may be difficult to tell 
how many a pe&tilent example can infect. 
The sequel will aid our conjectures and 
direct our inquiries on so important a sub- 
ject. 

Few, it is apprehended, entertain a design 
to deprave their own children, or by the ex- 
ertion of a profligate influence to obtrude 
upon them occasions of fallinir, and supply 
th^ with apolopes for sin : ffw but wo^d 
even wish their friends and associates to be 
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of uncontaminated principles^ faithful in the 
discharge of their duties^ and trust-worthy 
in the ordinary intercourse of life : there 
are not many, it is conceived, who would 
not choose that the neighbourhood in which 
they reside should be tranquil and orderly, 
rather than irregular and dissolute : and yet 
it is certain that all these several interests, 
(the first of them so near and tender,) suffer 
in their respective proportions and degrees 
by the influence of a bad example ; and that 
he who exhibits it, in addition to the misery 
which he may inflict on the immediate ob- 
ject of his smister propensity, be it of what- 
ever kind, corrupts others, whom any of the 
above relations places within the sphere of 
observation. I shall speak upon each of 
these topics separately, and in the order just 
introduced. . 

1. The first conflicts between passion 
and duty are usually in the heart: they 
can, therefore, only be seen by him who 
searcheth the heart, and knoweth all things ; 
and by him will the silent conquest of any 
illicit desire, the extinction of an unholy 
wish, in its very birth-place, in the seat 

7 
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and centre of its generation, the heart, 
be hereafter as duly rewarded as the most 
splendid effort of active Christian virtue. 
But no sooner do your thoughts break 
forth into words or actions, than your chil- 
dren are the observers of them ; for they 
are constantly near you. They may not, 
indeed, be the first objects of intemperate 
wrath or profane abuse. It is not your in* 
tention to corrupt them by the display of 
licentious actions : you may even strive to 
hide your irregularities fi'om their youthfiil, 
curious, prjring, eyes. But parental tender- 
ness should go still fiirther : it should need 
no cloak, it should dread no detection. Let 
it be remembered that those young persons 
before whom you now act, or to whom you 
may be accidentally exposed, will them- 
selves, likewise, have to sustain the conflict 
between sensual pleasure and reli^ous ob- 
hgation* Let them not, therefore, have a 
parent's example to urge in excuse for the 
dereliction of duty : let not their strength 
fail from their privity to yoiur weakness* Or 
if, at a more advanced period of their lives, 
they should undertake the eradication of 
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some bad passion, the correction of sonjie 
evil habit, let them not have tq reflect, with 
pain, and even indignaUon, that the prin* 
ciple was first planted in them, of the 
practice originally conveyed over to them, 
by the authors of their being ^. Parents, 
let not these be the legacies which you be- 
queath to your children. You can ooly 
cease from infecting their morals by purify- 
ing your own. Whoever considers the force 
of nature in the parental bosom will not 
think it a vain appeal, if we require those, 
upon whom even the consideration of self is 
lost, to be virtuous for the sake of their off- 
spring. But it is not for the sake of either 
parent or child singly that the argument 
solicits admission to your hearts, but for the 
joint and permanent good of both : it ought, 
therefore, to act with double force. It was 
the custom of our papal ancestors to found 
religious establishments indicative of a late 

^ ** Plurima sunt, Fuscine, et fama digna sinistra, 
'' Et nitidis maculam hssuram figentia rebus, 
'' Quae monstrant ipsi pueris tradimtque parentes *." 

Q 
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awakened piety, sometimes of dying remorse^ 
in the founders: the usage prevailed till 
lately wherever the Roman Catholic faith 
extended. Now, so far as these institutions 
were by the celebration of masses expected 
to benefit a departed soul, consigned on 
its separation fi*om the body to expiatory 
tortures, and an intermediate state of su£^« 
ing, so far was the practice superstitious, 
unfounded on any text of canonical Scripture, 
and derogatory to the efficacy of Christ's^ 
atonement, which alone can take away sin. 
But so far as establishments of this nature 
might serve to check the full development 
of those guilty principles which the founders 
had left to germinate and spread over the 
earth when they were gone, so far, I say, 
the objects of the endowments might be le- 
gitimate, and the operation useful ; for the 
evil of a criminal life does not cease with 
him who has led it, but may long after 
continue to infect and corrupt those who 
have once lived under its influence, and be 
by them transmitted to their successors, 
with woeful additions, as the commandment 
speaks, '' to the third and fourth genera- 
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** tion.'* It is, indeed, one of the greatest 
disadvantages which press upon us in this 
probationary state through which we are 
to pass, that we are frequently exposed to 
the pernicious examples of those whom by 
the ordinances of society, or the impulses 
of nature, we are bound to reverence and 
love. 

2. After children come our other friends 
and connexions, whether allied to us by con- 
sanguinity, or known only by habit and in- 
timacy. It is evident that these, standing 
in the next degree of proximity, are also in 
the next position of danger, being thereby 
likely to be perverted by the principles of 
one who is disposed to cast " a stumbling- 
" block or an occasion to fall in his brother's 
" way." Now, as mere friends are not 
ordinarily dependent upon each other, but 
move in the same circle of society, the chief 
influence exerted among them will be the 
predominance of a stronger understanding 
over the weaker ; and this, also, is a most 
powerful engine of corruption. Great talents 
are not necessarily allied to pure morals. 
It has been acutely observed by the writers 

Q 2 
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of another country, that violence is a misap- 
plication of the powers of the body only ; 
deception or fraud an abuse of the endow- 
mentsofthemind.. Certainly, therefore, as 
the mind is more excellent than the body, 
so much more must the perversion of its 
gifts to any unworthy purpose be criminal ; 
and he who abuses those talents which 
were bestowed on hnn for the promotion of 
virtue and the good of his fellow-creatures, 
in order to gloss over evil practices, and 
render vice current, is, to the frdl extent 
of his powers, the most baneful and odious 
member of society. '' If the light that is in 
him be darkness, how great is that darkness 1" 
3. The next concentric circle of society, 

* ^* D' ogni malizia, ch' odio in cielo acquista, 
*^ Injuria h il fine, e ogni fin cotale 
*^ O con forza o con frode altrui contxista: 
*^ Ma perche frode h dell' uom proprio male, 
^' Piu spiace a Dio ; e pero stan di sutto 
" Gli firodolenti, et piu dolor gli assale *." 

" Ma perche frode e vizio proprio dell' uomo, consistendo 
" non neir abuso delle forze, che ha con gli altri animali 
** comuni, ma nell* abuso dell* intelletto, e della razione, 
" dote sua propria f. 

* Dante tnfemoi Canto xi. f Venturi in loc. 
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still enlarging, after those of our families, 
and our friends, is that of the neighbour- 
hood in which we reside, the portion of 
country in which we are known, in which 
we have dealings, and in which, therefore, 
the habits of our life are matters of notoriety. 
In this a man's influence is made up of his 
rank, his affluence, and the opinion which is 
entertained of his understanding. A good 
example has been called a living lesson of 
morals, showing virtue to be at once lovely 
and practicable : a bad example is worse 
than the reverse of this; for it shows vice to 
be practicable, without always evincing its 
odiousness. Neither, unhappily, in the pre- 
sent state of the world, is he who practises 
vice even the most glaringly always seen to 
labour under public obloquy or contempt. 
Personally, also, the guilty man may in- 
dicate as light a heart, and exhibit as cheer- 
ful a countenance, as the innocent and the 
good. But I have before said that God 
only can perceive the secret struggles 
which take place in the human breast be- 
tween duty and temptation. To him alone, 
also, when sin has been actually committed. 
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are known all the secret pangs of guilty the 
tortures of a wounded conscience, and the 
fears of approaching dissolution. But does 
the more humble copyist of vice suppose 
that he shall please those whom he strives 
to imitate? The very contrary is more 
usually the case. Men may, indeed, teach 
to sin by bad example, but they seldom 
love to see their own vices reflected in 
others, and more especially in those of a 
meaner condition : tbey never trust tho« 
whom they have corrupted or misled. But 
why do we reason of human approbation, 
or, in weighing the motives of action, throw 
into the scale the applause of bad men, 
which if it could be obtained, what would 
it avail, when both the tempter and the 
tempted, the seducer and the seduced, are 
alike hastening to that world where they 
are to be judged not by one another, not 
according to man's judgment, but according 
to the righteous judgment of God ? " Let usi 
not, therefore, judge one another anymore ; 
but judge this rather, that no man put a 
stumbling-block or an occasion to fall in 
" his brother s way." 
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III. StiU, however, man is not only a 
social creature, but, by his nature, an imita- 
tive one also. The most acute philosopher 
of Grecian antiquity considers the propen- 
sity to imitate as one of oiu* essential 
quaUties, inalienable as our senses, the prime 
instrument of instruction, and the soiurce of 
intellectual enjoyment. Such then being 
the state of human society, such, I had 
almost said, the condition of human nature, 
but such, at least, the influence of human 
example, more especially over the youthful 
or the uneducated mind, it particularly be- 
hoves the great and affluent to give good 
heed to their ways. To them the words of 
the text are more forcibly addressed, that 
they place not " a stumbling-block or an 
'* occasion to fall in their brother s way." 

It would be impossible to enumerate 
here the various instances in which society 
may be injured by the bad example of those 
who take the lead in it. I do not now 
jspeak of the victims of the disorderly pas- 
sions of others, but the witnesses and ob-^ 
servers of them, who must thence derive 
confidence in the adoption of the same* 
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The detestable habit of common swearing 
inflicts no immediate wrong upon any man's 
person or property ; but if, when practised 
by the mature of years, and the elevated in 
station, it teaches the in&nt peasant to break 
the conunandment, and to lisp the name of 
his Maker "in vain/' how likely is it, in 
process of time, perhaps also when the hope 
of gsdn may be added, to lead the ripened 
offender to the more awftd crime of perjury ! 
The propriety of frequenting the sacred 
service of the Church is too often placed 
upon the footing of example merely. It is 
every one's duty, whatever be his station, to 
attend the public worship of God, not for 
the good of others, but for his own good : 
and this obUgation would be equally indis- 
pensable, were our Churches so constructed 
that it Was impossible to discover who was 
absent and who was present ; but example 
follows of course on one side or the other, 
and is an incidental good or evil, as it is 
favourable or adverse. If, therefore, by the 
wilful neglect of the wealthy, the poor are 
taught to omit this almost only opportunity 
of learning the great charter of their duty. 
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how can we be surprised if they violate 
its several articles in the detail, amidst the 
various temptations to which they are ex- 
posed in their toilsome station ! The 
morals, indeed, of any person or neighbour- 
hood will be in a great degree such as the 
leading characters themselves impress upon 
it ; on whom also the advantages of their 
l>wn good influence, if it be but good, will 
be reflected. But the rich cannot scatter 
the principles of irregularity and disorder in 
the minds of those among whom they re- 
side, and in their subsequent commerce with 
a population thus tainted find around them 
men of honesty, sobriety, industry, good 
&ith, and virtue. " For whatsoever a man 
^' soweth, that shall he also reap V^ 

IV. The mischiefs resulting firom the con- 
tiguity of corrupted morals are lamentably 
evinced by the history of the Israelites, on 
their entry into the promised land. Some 
men have thought that vice loses somewhat 
of its malignity, if pruned of its grossness ; 
but surely, whilst the essential nature of evil 

' Gal. vi. 7. 
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remains the same, whatever renders it lesd 
disgusting does but tend to promote its dif< 
fusion, and to increase its capacity of doing 
haruL However, the practices of the Car 
naanitish nations were not of that soft, in^ 
sinuating, seductive kind: Scripture, for 
obvious reasons, is guarded in its description 
of them : suffice it here to say, that they 
violated nature, and shocked humanity ; for 
the wretched victims of a superstitious wor-» 
ship amidst pro&ne rites even offered up 
their sons and their daughters to idols. One 
cannot well conceive a system of religious 
worship less attractive than this to a nation 
who had the Lord for their God ; and yet 
did unerring wisdom clearly foresee that the 
contagion even of such practices could not 
be prevented from spreading but by the 
extermination of those who were infected 
with them. 

I am aware that infideUty has cavilled at 
tU. feariul dispensation as inconsistent witb 
the divine attribute of mercy. It is not the; 
purpose of the present discourse to expose 
the futility of these arguments, except so 
far as it coincides with the general tenor of 
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my argument, to set forth the evils which 
proceed from an impure state of society* 
To the extermination of the wretched cri- 
minals themselves, who were Uving in the 
commission of the most odious and barba- 
rous vices, it is not objected ; but the com- 
prehending their offspring in the same gene- 
ral order is said to be incompatible with 
the qualities of a Being essentially benevo- 
lent as well as just. To this it has been 
repUed, that if the Deity spared the infant; 
race in a pestilence or an earthquake, both 
of which are no doubt occurrences of his 
ordering, (if indeed we allow there is a God,) 
it might then have been expected that the 
children of the Canaanites would have been 
rescued from the common lot. God pre- 
disposes the physical causes of all those 
dreadful visitations by which a general car- 
nage of the human race, infant as well as 
adult, is occasioned, be they earthquakes, 
inundations, pestilences, or famines. That, 
therefore, which it must be allowed he pro- 
duces in various instances^ there seems to 
be no absurdity in believing he may in one 
instance have commanded. 
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But fiirther, and more to our present pur* 
pose, it has never I believe in other cases 
been made the subject of regret, but rather 
(when the event was past) of congratulation) 
that the righteous or the innocent were 
** taken away from the evil to come V' were 
snatched from impending misery, wretched* 
ness, or guilt, by the hand of death \ In 

i Isaiah IviL L 

^ Ciceroy in speaking of Hortensius, says : '' Sed for- 
'^ timatus illius exitus, qui ea non vidit cum fierent, que 
^providit futura. Ssepe enim inter nos impendentes 
'' casus defleyimus. * * * Sed ilium videtur felicitas 
^ ipsiusy qua semper est usus, ab eis miseriis quse conse- 
'* cutae sunt morte vindicasse *." 

Tacitus congratulates himself on the premature death of 
Agricola because he had been taken away firom the ap- 
proaching miseries of the state : ** Non vidit Agricola ob- 
^ sessam curiam, et clausum armis senatum, et eadem 

strage tot consularium csedes, tot nobilissimarum fcemina- 

rum exsilia et fugas. ♦ ♦ ♦ Tu vero felix^ Agri- 
'* cola, non yitae tantum claritate, sed etiam opportunitate 
" mortis, &c. f." 

Existence is no doubt a blessing: thefaigument applies 
only to an unavoidable state of misery or guilt : 
Provida Pompeio dederat Campania febres 
Optandas : sed multae urbes et publica vota 
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^ Brut § 96. t Tacit Vh. Agric e* 4t^. 
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the corrupted state of society which existed 
among the Canaanitish nations what other 
{>rospect was there but that the children 
should all grow in those iniquities which 
had called down the heavy judgments of 
God on the fathers? The only choice, 
therefore, was, whether they should be 
taken away before or after they were cor- 
rupted. The objection would indeed go 
the length of depriving the Almighty of the 
power of sweeping a gmlty race from the 
earth at any time, as there must always be 
an infant progeny in existence. But the 
grand inference which I would draw from 
this awfrd dispensation is, that, if such be 
the unavoidable consequence of social inter- 
course in human life, that not only the good 
must be corrupted by commerce with the 
bad, but the innocent must also necessarily 
be involved with the guilty in any judicial 
punishment inflicted by the hand or by the 

" Vicerunt : igitur fortuna ipsius et urbis 

** Seryatum victo caput abstulit. Hoc cruciatu 

" LentuiuSi hac poena caruitV* '^ 



<* Juvenal, Sat z. v. 283. 
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But fiirther, and more to our present par-' 
pose, it has never I believe in oth^r cases 
been made the subject of regret, but rather 
(what the ev^it was past) of congratulationy 
that the righteous or the innocent were 
^ tak^i away from the evil to come ',** were 
snatched from impending nuseiy, wretched- 
ness, or guilty by the hand of death \ In 

s Isaiah hnL 1. 
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^ providit fiitara. Sespe enim inter nos 
<< casus defleyimus. • * ^ Sed ilium 
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Tacitus congratulates himself on the premature death of 
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the corrupted state of society which existed 
among the Canaanitish nations what other 
prospect was there but that the children 
should all grow in those iniquities which 
had called down the heavy judgments of 
God on the fathers ? The only choice^ 
therefore, was, whether they should be 
taken away before or after they were cor- 
rupted. The objection would indeed go 
the length of depriving the Almighty of the 
power of sweeping a guilty race from the 
earth at any time, as there must always be 
an infant progeny in existence. But the 
grand inference which I would draw from 
this awful dispensation is, that, if such be 
the unavoidable consequence of social inter- 
course in human Ufe, that not only the good 
must be corrupted by commerce with the 
bad, but the innocent must also necessarily 
be involved with the guilty in any judicial 
pimishment inflicted by the hand or by the 

" Vicerunt : igitur fortuna ipsius et urbis 

" Servatum victo caput abstulit. Hoc cruciatu 

" Lentulus, hac pcena caniit*." ** 



* Juvenal, Sat. x. v. 283. 
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SERMON XII. 



ON THE DUTY OF AFFORDING RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION TO THE POOR. 



ExoDVs ii. 9, 10. 

• 

And Pharaoh's daughter said unto her, Take this child 
away, and nurse it for me, and I mil give thee thy 
wages. And the woman took the child, and nursed it. 
And the child grew, and she brought him unto PharaoKs 
daughter, and he became her son. 

Among the various transactions and events 
recorded in the Old Testament there is 
none more interesting or more important 
than this of which the text relates a part, 
respecting the birth and preservation of 
Moses. The infant herie spoken of is no 
less a personage than the future leader and 
lawgiver of the Jews ; the dispenser and 
founder, under God, of their religion and 

r2 
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civil polity ; the author, through the same 
supreme and unerring influence, of the most 
authentic and ancient history in the world — 
that from which this account of his own 
birth is taken. The story is in some degree 
paralleled in its incidents, but greatly ex- 
ceeded in consequence, by the account 
which is given in the New Testament of 
the birth and preservation of the Saviour of 
mankind. A dread of the increasing num- 
bers of the children of Israel suggested to 
Pharaoh the barbarous poHcy of destrojdng 
all the males of that people as soon as they 
were born. It was an apprehension some- 
what similar, of a power that should over- 
throw his own, that impelled Herod the 
king of Judea to seek, first the death of the 
child Jesus singly, and, failing in that at- 
tempt, then to command the destruction of 
the whole infant race under two years old, 
in the hope that the object of his jealousy 
would be comprehended in so wide a car- 
nage. The warning voice of heaven directed 
Joseph to arise and take the young child 
Jesus, and flee with him into Egypt, and so 
rescue him from the danger which threatened 
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his life ; and it was the voice of nature, which 
is alike the voice of God, speaking in a 
mother's bosom, that prescribed to her the 
course by which the infant Moses was like- 
wise to be preserved. In both cases does a 
jealous tyrant seek the perpetuity of his 
own power by the destruction of an mfant 
race, and in both cases is the specific object 
of the sanguinary measure eluded by parental 
zeal and solicitude : the two babes are aHke 
reserved by Providence for the most high 
and important purposes; the one to lead 
forth God's chosen people from Egyptian 
bondage into a land of plenty and freedom ; 
the other to draw the whole human race 
firom the slavery of sin to the Uberty of 
righteousness ; each to become in his turn 
the propounder and minister of one or other 
of the great revelations of God to man- 
that of the law or of grace. 

With such perils, then, were the birth 
and the infancy of these two children en- 
vironed. The story of the miraculous pre- 
servation of Moses, which immediately pre- 
cedes the text, is so interesting that I am 
inclined to repeat it here : His mother 
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*' conceived, and bare a son ; and when she 
** saw him that he was a goodly child, she hid 
" him three months. And when she could 
no longer hide him, she took for him 
an ark of bulrushes, and daubed it with 
slhne and with pitch, and put the child 
therein ; and she laid it in the flags by 
** the river's brink. And his sister stood 
** afar off, to wit what would be done to 
" him. And the daughter of Pharaoh came 
" down to wash herself at the river ; and 
" her maidens walked along by the river's 
" side; and when she saw the ark among 
" the flags she sent her maid to fetch it. 
" And when she had opened it she saw the 
" child, and, behold, the babe wept: and 
^^ she had compassion on him, and said, This 
^* is one of the Hebrews' children. Then 
said his sister to Pharaoh's daughter. 
Shall I go and call to thee a nurse of the 
" Hebrew women, that she may nurse the 
child for thee ? And Pharaoh's daughter 
said to her. Go : and the maid went 
and called the child's mother." Then 
follow the words of my text : " And Pha- 
" raoh's daughter said imto her. Take this 
7 
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" child away, and nurse it for me, and I will 
'* give thee thy wages. And the woman took 
*' the child, and nursed it \" 

The mode in which I propose to treat 
this affecting little narrative is : — 

I. To draw from it a series of reflections 
on the nature of that singular provision 
which is made for the preservation of the 
human race, during its infancy, in the na- 
tural affection of parents : and— 

II. I shall endeavour to show that, where 
the natural protectors of children are defi- 
cient in the means of properly bringing them 
up, and instructing them, the duty of sup- 
pljdng their places falls upon the other more 
affluent members of society. 

1. The first thing that occurs to us in 
speaking of the natural affection of parents 
towards their children is the universality of 
the passion. Of this universality we have 
not far to look for the proofe : we are all of 
us ourselves the fiiiits of it. But let us cast 
our eyes and thoughts still fiirther around 
us : let us embrace, if possible, in our con- 

• Exodus ii. 2—9. 
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templation the whole human race, both as 
it exists now, and as it has existed during a 
long succession of ages from the foundation 
of the world : let us view not only the 
more civilized parts of Europe, where ten- 
derness is inculcated as a duty, and honoured 
as a virtue, but let us consider also the most 
savage tracts of the earth, and the most bar- 
barous states of society. Every living crea- 
ture therein produced has been preserved 
and supported to maturity by the operation 
of this passion. I would put out of our 
thoughts, for the present, the lower orders 
of the creation, for fear of distracting the at- 
tention, and for another cause which I shall 
assign hereafter : it is with man chiefly that 
we have to do. For the continuance of the 
human race, then, the exercise of parental 
affection has been as necessary as the annual 
growth of the fruits of the earth ; and has 
also been as incessant and unfailing. Scep- 
tical philosophy may pretend to account 
for the reproduction of man from physical 
causes, operating in endless succession, but 
where does it place the seat of this affection, 
equally essential to his existence ? How 
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are its secret chords disposed, that answer so 
true to the touch, and vibrate so sweetly ? 
Is the passion itself the result of organic 
structure, or of mental intelligence ? or in 
truth what rational account can be given of 
it, but that it is the work of a beneficent 
Being, acting invisibly for the preservation 
of his visible creation ? Such a passion as 
parental affection was essential to the ex- 
istence of man, and therefore it was or- 
dained by him who made man. " Thou 

art my hope, O Lord God," saith the 

Psalmist, thou art my trust fi"om my youth. 

By thee have I been holden up fi"om the 
" wombV' 

2. Other passions or afiections also, it may 
be observed, at least those that are to be of 
any permanent duration, are also long in 
taking root, and are of slow progress. Their 
first impulses are weak, and they are con- 
firmed by habit, and intimacy with the ob- 
ject of them. But in the case of parental 
afiection, that being upon which it is to be 
exercised is no sooner seen than it is be- 
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loved. Its helpless situation demands the 
tenderest care, and a benevolent provision 
has been already made that it shall not be 
disappointed. It must perish but for the 
speedy relief of wants and the appUcation 
of comforts which it cannot describe or ex- 
press, and for which it can make no imme- 
diate return. Return, indeed, is not what 
the parents look for, in the earUest effusion 
of their tenderness : they act under the irre- 
sistible impulse of a passion of which that 
Providence, by which it was implanted, has 
decreed that the indulgence should be as 
grateful to those who feel as it is useful to 
those towards whom it is exercised. So 
sweet are the emotions of parental tender- 
ness that it may be said, hke virtue, " to 
" be its own reward." 

3. Further, in one of the verses preceding 
the text it is said, that when the mother of 
Moses ** saw him that he was a goodly child, 
" she hid him three months." But parental 
affection is not confined to comely or to in- 
teUigent infants: it is perhaps seldom, or 
but little, increased by those accidental cir- 
cumstances : nay, it has been remarked, that 
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a mother s love is frequently most ardent 
towards those of her offspring who are in 
body or mind weaker than the rest, as if 
Providence had laid up in our nature more 
ample stores of tenderness for those who 
should have most need to draw upon them : 
or, at least, it may be averred, that the pas- 
sion extends with equal and indiscriminate 
warmth towards all those whom nature 
points out as the peculiar objects of it. And 
can the arrow always reach or fall near the 
mark without the directing eye and arm ? 
The parents can neither create nor divest 
themselves of the desire of tending on and 
supporting their infant offspring : they are 
passive in the process and operation of pa- 
rental love. Where, then, is the intelligence 
to be found which both implants the pas- 
sion at its proper season, and wings its mo- 
tion to its proper object ? Where, but in 
the invisible and omnipresent Being whose 
care extends over the least of his works, and 
whose pecuHar regard for the infant race of 
man he has not left us to infer from reason- 
ing only, however conclusive, himself having 
charged us, along with various other pre- 
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cepts respecting them, that we despise not 
one of these little ones ; for, says our blessed 
Saviour, who gives the injunction, "I say 
" unto you, that in heaven their angels do 
" always behold the face of my Father which 
" is in heaven \" 

4. Another observation which I shall make 
under this head of the discourse relates to 
the duration of the passion : and here it is 
that a visible and important distinction, to 
which I before alluded, exists between the 
human race and the lower orders of the 
creation. With the latter parental regard 
soon ceases, and when once broken by ac- 
cidental causes, even at a more early period 
than that assigned by nature, is never after- 
wards resumed. With man the love of his 
offspring commences at the birth of the 
infant, and is terminated only by the death 
of the parent : for man needs more than the 
mere support of the animal firame : his un- 
derstanding requires culture; his will de- 
mands restraint, direction, and excitement 
to good objects ; the seeds of virtue, piety, 

^ St. Matt xviii. 10. 
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and wisdom must be implanted and cherished 
in his heart by education, the germ of vice 
eradicated, or it were better that he had not 
been born one of the human race. And 
even when the season of youth is passed 
away, and we are launched into the full 
business of human life, those whose parents 
are spared by an indulgent Providence still 
turn to them for counsel and comfort in 
their perplexities and distresses : for at what 
age are we too wise to attend to the maxims 
of prudence, or listen to the lessons of ex- 
perience ? Nay, even in cases where the 
matured intellects of the son are superior to 
those of the father, is it not of importance 
in a world so fiill of treachery and dissimu- 
lation to have a firm friend to whom you 
can confide your hopes and fears, and un- 
bosom, as it were, your whole soul ? At last, 
as years advance, we have often seen the 
duties of this endearing relation changed : 
the parent gradually sinks into the child, 
and leans upon the arm of manhood for 
support, or crouches under it for protec- 
tion. An affecting instance of the duration 
and disinterestedness of this pa^ssion is re- 
corded in the book of Kings. When David 
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in extreme old age, and at the point of 
death, had transferred the cares of govern- 
ment to his son Solomon, '' the king s ser^ 
*' vants," we are told, '* came to bless our 
'' Lord King David, sa3dng, God make the 
" name of Solomon better than thy name, 
''-and make his throne greater than thy 
" throne. And the King bowed himself upon 
" the bed **/* In this solemn scene, so trans* 
iently presented to your view, you will 
perceive the dying sovereign more anxious 
for the rising glories of his son's reign than 
for those of his own : he affectionately ac- 
quiesces in the prayer of his servants, that 
the name of Solomon should be better than 
his name ; '' the King bowed himself upon 
'' the bed/' 

5. Of this passion, indeed, it may be re- 
marked, that it is probably the only one of 
which the exercise consists chiefly in a 
wiUing surrender of the interests of those 
who feel it. We covet that we may obtain 
more; we are ambitious that we may be- 
come greater ; it is consistent with the purest 
sentiment of virtuous love to seek for solace 

M Kings i. 47. 
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and support in sorrow and in sickness from 
the object of our regard : but parental af- 
fection leads to the voluntary dereliction of 
all selfish motives and considerations : the 
passion may be grateful, but the duties 
which it imposes are so many personal sa- 
crifices on the part of those by whom it is 
felt ; the loss of repose, the diminution of 
comfort, perhaps the waste of health and 
abridgment of life through incessant anx- 
iety and fatigue. It is also most important 
here to state, that the severity of these sa- 
crifices is increased, and the discharge of 
parental duties rendered more painful and 
oppressive, in proportion as the station of 
those who are subject to them is less ex- 
alted and their funds less abundant. The 
exertions must then be quickened, and the 
hour of rest retarded, while the meal which 
should supply strength for multiplied la- 
bours must be shared with those who are 
as yet unable to take a part in them : and 
even still, in cases where the parents have 
no other source for the supply of their dsdly 
wants than their daily labour, what can re- 
main for the instruction of their ofi&pring P 
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I Speak a familiar language when I say, for 
sending them to school, where they may at 
least be taught to read their Bible, to learn 
the obligations and advantages of honesty, 
sobriety, and industry, and acquire such 
other usefiil knowledge as their respective 
capacities may enable them to attain during 
the short period when their bodily labour 
would be of no account in the general stock. 
I now, therefore, come to the second head 
of my discourse, which was to show — 

II. That, where the parents of children 
are deficient in the means of properly bring- 
ing them up and educating them, this care 
devolves to a certain extent upon the more 
affluent members of society. 

It is not necessary here to use many 
words to evince the obligation, or enforce 
the observance of this duty. The Author 
of nature has shown the tender estimation 
in which he holds the infant and youthful 
progeny of the human race by the provision 
which he has made in nature for their sup- 
port and education : and, where this fails, 
can he be supposed indifferent to their fate ? 
or will he be a careless spectator of the zeal 
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which others display in suppljdng the casual 
deficiency of. fortune ? His wisdom mighty 
by unseen means, have increased the com- 
petence of the parents themselves : he hath 
rather chosen that they should recur to 
those funds which his bounty has bestowed 
on others; and for this end he hath im- 
planted in the heart of man a disposition to 
benevolence and humanity, a feeling for 
calamity, and sjrmpathy with sorrow. All 
have not these virtues alike inherent in 
their bosoms; and all have not the same 
means of giving them free exercise. But it 
has been providentially ordained, that they 
who have, and cultivate them most, should 
receive the most abundant reward, not only 
in the next world, but even in this; not 
only in the esteem and love of others, but 
which is more valuable, in the approbation 
of their own hearts. In this sense, as in an 
higher one, it may be truly said, that *' He 
" who soweth little shall reap little, but he 
*' that soweth plenteously shall reap plen- 
*' teously." The injunctions of our blessed 
religion sanction and confirm the dictates 

s 
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of nature, chargitig those who have the 
means, that ** they be ready to give, and 
*' glad to distribute ; for by so doing they 
** shall lay up for themselves a good foun- 
** dation against the time to come, that they 
** may attain eternal life ;" and more espe- 
eially in relation to charities of the nature 
of that for which I am pleading. Our Sa- 
viour hath expressly declared, that what^ 
soever ** is done or not done unto the least 
" of these," whom he is condescendingly 
pleased to call his brethren, he shall consi- 
der at the day of judgment " as done or not 
" done to himself/' 

I pass on, therefore, from briefly proving 
the obligation of the duty, to the conside- 
ration of some of the advantages which re- 
sult from the discharge of it. 

1. There is an amiable but injudicious 
fecility of disposition in some men which 
induces them to give, without discrimina- 
tion, to the first who solicit their bounty : 
by so doing they rid themselves of importu- 
nity, or reUeve their minds from the fatigue 
of inquiring and judging, and comparing 
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rival claims. There may frequently, also, 
be a corresponding degree of thoughtless- 
ness and indiscretion on the other hand in 
expending what is given. This is not said 
to limit the amount, but to direct the appli* 
cation of charity. The boon which you are 
now called on to bestow is education ! a 
boon which can neither be lavished in ex- 
cess, nor squandered in vanity ; a boon of 
which neither the vices, nor foUies, nor cala- 
mities of the future life of those on whom 
it is bestowed can wholly deprive them. 
They are inteUigent and immortal beings ; 
they have understandings to be cultivated, 
and souls to be saved. Were these high 
privileges imparted only to be neglected, 
wherever the possessors of them wanted the 
accidental advantages of birth or fortune ? 
The illustrious personage of whom my text 
speaks, though the outcast of an enslaved 
race, was reserved by an all-wise Provi- 
dence for the most eminent station of hu- 
man life : an alien and an heathen took 
him up and nursed him as her own son; 
and we are told by the martyr Stephen, that 
Moses was *' learned in all the wisdom of 

s 2 
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" the Egyptians*/* No such act of bene- 
volence is now required, no such results ex- 
pected : the existing state of society points 
out to our humanity a more temperate and 
ordinary exertion ; for, with respect to this 
world, all that we seek to make by our cha- 
ritable institutions of instruction is not law- 
givers, but law-observers. With respect to 
a future world, however, the wisdom which 
may here be imparted with no risk, and at 
little cost or trouble, is of more value than 
all the learning of the Egyptians : it is the 
simple but momentous learning of Chris- 
tians ; a learning '' that maketh wise unto 
" salvation ;'* that hath the promise not only 
of the life which now is, " but of that which 



(( 



is to come. 



>> 



2. " Withhold not good from them to 
" whom it is due," saith the Wise Man, 
*' when it is in the power of thine hand to 
*' do it." — " Say not unto thy neighbour, 
** Go, and come again, and to-morrow I will 
*' give, when thou hast it by thee V* Other 
objects of charity, it is to be observed, may 

• Acts vii. 22, ^ Prov. iii. 27, 28. 
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present themselves again and again to our 
consideration ; but the season of youth once 
past, the age of education once neglected, 
return no more ; and with whatever attain- 
ments of useful knowledge the present race 
shall pass from youth into manhood, (that 
is, in the humbler sphere of life,) with those 
they must be content to wear away and end 
their days. As to reUgious instruction, if 
they shall have learned no good, nature and 
example will unquestionably have taught 
them much ill : thus, therefore, by the neg* 
lect or attention of the present age may that 
which is forthcoming into action be deeply 
tainted, or radically improved. 

3. And let it not be supposed that the 
more affluent have no interest in these con- 
siderations: they must have children to 
leave behind them, of the same age with 
those who now soUcit your bounty : and as 

« 

you would bequeath to your offspring clear 
titles and unencumbered property, in pre- 
ference to contested claims and burthened 
estates, it is of equal importance to the com- 
fort and even stability of theur future con- 
dition, whether you leave them in the midst 
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of a generation fierce and untractable 
through vice and ignorance, or surrounded 
by a docile, industrious, virtuous society of 
fellow-creatures and fellow-Christians. It 
is not here meant, that, of all those to whom 
reUgious and useful instruction may have 
been imparted in their youth, none will 
hereafter fall away : but when such is un- 
happDy the case, how is the offender to be 
advised, how is he to be reclaimed, if his 
mind has no early principles to which it can 
recur, if he is unacquainted with the 
maxims of moraUty, and the doctrines of 
reUgion? To what are those who would 
counsel him from the error of his ways to 
appeal for his conviction and reproof? They 
may tell him of the danger of his course, 
and the impending vengeance of the laws ; 
and the deUnquent, even while he seems to 
listen, is but meditating arts of delusion and 
stratagems of escape. It is only the doc- 
trine of Christianity, it is only the beUef of 
an omnipresent and all-seeing God, and of 
an atoning Redeemer, that leaves vice with- 
out refuge except in amendment, wicked- 
ness without hope but in repentance. And 
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as this doctrine is not to be snatched intui- 
tively, it must be taught with diUgence and 
instilled with perseverance at a time when 
the mind is most open to receive impres- 
sions ; that is, in youth : so that, inseparably 
adhering in after-life, when the reason is ex- 
panded, and combining, as it then will, the 
warmth of sentiment with the clearness of 
conviction, it may obtain an acknowledged 
if not an undisturbed dominion over those 
who profess it. However they may unfor- 
tunately wander in other regions overrun 
with^vice and pregnant with danger, they 
will still look to reUgion as the home and 
rest of their souls. The remonstrances of 
their friends or pastors, the suggestions of 
their own consciences, and above all the 
calamities they must meet with in the 
world, will obhge them to turn their eye« 
and thoughts to the lessons of their early 
years : *' Whom," saith the prophet Isaiah, 
'* shall he teach knowledge, and whom 
'* shall he make to understand doctrine? 
" Them that are weaned from the milk, and 
** drawn from the breasts. For precept 
'* must be upon precept, precept upon pre- 
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'' cept, line upon line, line upon line : . • . this 
" is the rest wherewith ye may cause the 
" weary to rest, and this is the refreshing «." 
Other hope and comfort they can have none^ 
save in reUgion. 

These, therefore, are among the advan- 
tages which under God s blessing may be 
expected to result from the communication 
of early instruction to the children of hum- 
bler classes of society. By their improve- 
ment all will improve. In relation to the 
particular institution for which I am plead- 
ing, there is but little to add to the general 
observations above made. Of the utility 
and excellence of the system of education, 
or at least of the general conviction of its 
excellence, one proof among many others is 
to be found in the disputes which have 
arisen, and the contending claims which 
have been advanced, for the merit of ori- 
ginating it. With these disputes we have 
here no concern. Suffice it to say, that the 
most approved plan has been adopted, and 
is pursued. 

* Isaiah xxviii. 9 — 12. 
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The chief object now in view is to in- 
crease, to the same number as the boys, the 
number of children of the other sex; of 
that sex whose errors produce the most 
fatal and melancholy effects upon their own 
happiness, and whose virtues are supposed 
to have the most extensive influence upon 
that of society; their situation as mothers 
giving them the first possession of the in- 
fant mind and affections. To them, there- 
fore, early instruction and pious principles 
are peculiarly necessary. The regular 
bounty of those also, whom their proximily 
may appear to render most interested in 
the success of this institution, will be ade- 
quate to the regidar discharge of the un- 
dertaking. It is only to overcome the dif- 
ficulty of an incipient establishment that 
extraneous aid is required; for the chief 
expense once liquidated is of a nature to 
recur no more ; I mean that for the com- 
pletion of the building in which the chil- 
dren are taught ; it is the little arh placed 
by the river s brink, which is to preserve 
not the persons of the infant race firom de- 
struction, but their morals and principles 

T 
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from those streams of vice and pollution 
which, upon their entrance into life, it may 
be feared they will find flowing all around 
and near them. 

Long may the structure raised with this 
view continue to be applied to so pious and 
benevolent a purpose ; and may the efiect 
of this and similar institutions throughout 
the realm be felt in the improving virtue, 
and consequently in the increasing happi- 
ness, of the people. " The Lord prosper 
" you, we wish you good luck in the name 
*' of the Lord." Amen. 



THE END. 
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